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sion! At one time a Count was a man in charge of a count 
| of five hundred persons, to whom he was a sort of over- 

lord. This is not true today because of altered political 

| conditions. We still have Counts, but the Count 
al business has changed somewhat. 
Ke! 
on A carpenter today is a man who works in wood. 
“i Twenty centuries ago there were carpenters in the 


: Holy Land, but most of the houses there are of stone. 
of ‘it At that time carpentry evidently embraced the work 
of a stone mason. The word ‘‘carpenter’’ means some- 
’ thing different today. It is all the result of changed 
is the ° social and labor conditions. 


We want to make it very plain to you that the idea 


ut —the business—once described by the words ‘‘adver- 
tising agency’’ has undergone a complete change. 
. valu ee 
adve Sixty pages of this sort of live stuff in our new book— ' 
sult “The Ayer Idea in Advertising.” 
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“Put it up to men who know your market’? 





DVERTISING is investment, 
if conducted the Federal way. 
We do not advise speculative cam- 
paigns, except as experimental try- 
outs in limited territories. Most of 
cur new business is on a three 
years’ basis and each season’s cam- 
paign includes the kind of work 
that creates good will for the busi- 
ness and develops the advertising 
influence into the  asset-column, 
worth real money. 


ye 


LLUSTRATING the above 
point, we have a client who 
gave us three years to establish a 
brand on an article new to his 
trade, though he was very favor- 
ably known for other unadvertised 
merchandise. After a year and a 
half we find his brand. established 
and the new article gradually 
growing in demand. Better still, 
his other merchandise shows bet- 
ter sales standards, with an in- 
crease that breaks all records. And 
this is at a time when his competi- 
tors are complaining. ‘The reason 
was in the plan—the investment 
idea in advertising as Federal prac- 
tises it. 
ye 
A NEW advertiser came to us 
with a new article — here 
was a case where the advertising 
ad to be speculative. It was nec- 
3sary to expend a minimum amount 
to find out. Federal devised a se- 
ries of small advertisements as 
explorers that soon proved real 
demonstrators of the value of the 
article and its demand. You can 
see this series if you like. It is a 
very interesting incident as well as 
proof of the versatility of Federal 
service. 
Se 


E are not copy faddists—we 
believe in one kind of copy 

—the kind that sells goods. That 
is why we recruit our copy writers 
from the retail ranks—where each 
ad is judged by the sales it makes. 
Sometimes it is clever, but always 


it is sensible—and it never lacks 
selling power. Some samples will 
prove the point. 
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W E had a most interesting ex- 

perience recently when it 
was necessary to interest the job- 
bers’ salesmen in a new article 
made by one of our advertisers. 
When such an article is only one 
among a hundred in the salesmen’s 
sample trunks, you can see some 
difficulty in individualizing it. It 
takes only a single piece of liter- 
ature to turn the trick. Of course, 
it is unusual—unique—but then 
you expect that of Federal service. 
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E illustrate one of the Owl 

series, now appearing in 
the newspapers, for our clients, the 
United Cigar Manufacturers Co. 
You can believe that it refuses to 
be overlooked no matter what else 
may be on the page with it. 





RY the Londres shape Owl if you want @ 
big, mild, fragrant, blunt-end, free-burning 
cigar. Remember the price after you've smoked. 
All dealers sell Owl Londres. 


M.A GUNST @ CO., tes 





Federal Advertising Agency 
243-249 West 39th Street, New York 
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TRADE-MARKS THAT HAVE 
BEEN REFUSED REGIS- 
TRATION 





VITAL POINTS TO OBSERVE IN 
MAKING A _ SELECTION — RICH 
REWARDS FOR SUCCESSFUL TRADE- 
MARKS QUICKENS QUEST — 
MANY PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED— 
WHERE THE DEAD SUPERSEDE THE 
LIVING — FASHIONS GOVERN IN 
DIFFERENT LINES 


By Waldon Fawcett. 


Recent statistics of the business 
of the United States Patent Office 
show a rather marked increase in 
the number of applications for the 
registration of trade-marks and 
the officials of the Trade-Mark 
Division see a direct connection 
between this circumstance and a 
number of: legal controversies and 
business transactions which have, 
within the past few months, com- 
bined to emphasize, as has never 
been done before, the value of 
widely advertised trade-marks. 

Perhaps the most potent argu- 
ment for this form of publicity 
was a statement in a petition sub- 
mitted to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in connection with the 
proposed plan of dissolution of 
the American Tobacco Company. 
This was to the effect that the 
trade-marks controlled by the 
American Tobacco Company have 
a value in excess of $45,000,000 
out of total assets of $227,000,000. 

Another statement that has 
helped to stimulate popular appre- 
ciation was made by President 
Green of the National Biscuit 
Company in a public address at 
Kansas City’ He estimated that 
the trade-mark “Uneeda”—which 
has been flattered by more than 
400 imitations and infringements 
—is worth to his company more 
than a million dollars a letter, or 
in excess of $6,000,000 in all. Of 
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similar purport was the recent 
declaration of the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, in a_legai 
suit for the infringement of their 
Lion and Anchor trade-mark that 
this mark was worth between $1,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000. The val- 
uation of $5,000,000 placed by an 
officer of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany upon his firm’s trade-mark 
was in the same line of argument 
as have been the admissions of 
the impossibility of accurately ap- 
praising the monetary value of 
such trade-marks as Kodak and 
the familiar dog—‘His Master’s 
Voice’—of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. . 

Whereas more general knowl- 
edge of the rich rewards that can 
follow the successful exploitation 
of a trade-mark has served to 
quicken the trade-mark quest to 
an average of nearly 600 applica- 
tions per month it has also re- 
sulted in a slight proportionate 
increase in the number of rejec- 
tions, such has been the eager- 
ness to secure strikingly distinc- 
tive trade-marks. The officials of 
the Trade-Mark Division esti- 
mate that ultimately eighty to 
eighty-five per cent of all the ap- 
plications for trade-marks meet 
with success, but current statis- 
tics do not indicate any such pro- 
portion of acceptances, largely be- 
cause many applicants for trade- 
marks consider it to their advan- 
tage to have their cases drag 
along after due application has 
been made. Thus the registra- 
tions of trade-marks during the 
year 1911 aggregated slightly less 
than 7,000, but there are more 
than 12,000 cases pending, some 
of which have had this status 
ever since the year 1905, when the 
present trade-mark law went into 
effect. 

However, the number of rejec- 
tions by Uncle Sam’s trade-mark 
examiners is really surprisingly 
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small considering the number of 
pittails to be avoided by appli- 
cants for what have been dubbed 
“commercial signatures.” The 
greatest number of rejections 
arising from any one cause are 
due to attempts to secure regis- 
tration for trade-marks that come 
under the ban against descriptive 
woids or terms. It is in this 
sphere too that there are to be 
tound some of the finest points 
contained in the decisions of the 
sederal examiners, for it is often 
like splitting hairs to differentiate 
between a descriptive word and a 
suggestive word. <And a slightly 
suggestive word or term, as, for 
instance ‘Uneeda,” is considered 
the ideal trade-mark. 

The delicate distinctions made 
are illustrated by the rejection of 
the word “Rubberoid,” which was 
held to be more clearly descrip- 
tive than certain other words of 
the same class which might ap- 
pear to the lay mind as on a par 
with this one. In “line with this 
same policy was the rejection of 
an application for “Nexttobeer” 
as a trade-mark for a non-alco- 
holic drink. Nor can an appli- 
cant hope to dodge the issue by 
changing the spelling of descrip- 
tive terms. As evidence witness 
the rejection of ‘“Kantleek,” 
which was held to be a mere mis- 
spelling of ordinary descriptive 
words, although the attorney for 
the applicant eloquently pleaded 
that the name was a combination 
of the German words “Kant” and 
“leek,” which have no such sig- 
nificance as are ascribed to them 
in English. 

And while on the subject of 
toreign words it may be whis- 
pered that it is futile for any 
manufacturer to hope to secure 
trade-mark registration for a de- 
scriptive word, originating in any 
foreign language provided that 
word is to be found in any of the 
foreign dictionaries consulted by 
the trade-mark examiners in 
making their decisions. It mat- 
ters not at all, either, that the 
word may be unknown and un- 
used in the United States. The 
best indication of the lengths to 
which this prohibition is carried 
is afforded by a recent instance 











in which registration was refused 
to a manufacturer who sought to 
gain the acceptance of the word 
“Matzoon” for a form of fer- 
mented milk. The examiners dis- 
covered that the term was an 
Armenian word indicating exact- 
ly the product to which it was 
designed to apply it here, and for 
all that they admitted that there 
were probably very few persons 
in the United States who had 
ever heard the word or realized 
its significance they declined to, 
as they expressed it, “allow 
ignorance to be thus capitalized.” 


AUTHORITIES FAVOR THE FANCIFUL 


Although the examiners in 
the Trade-Mark Division cannot 
give advice, any perusal of their 
decisions and expressions on this 
subject of avoiding the descrip- 
tive in terms to be trade-marked 
will bring conviction that the 
best plan 1s to seek the fanciful. 
A combination of the initials of 
members of firm, as in the case 
of the Kalem Company, manu- 
facturers of motion pictures, is a 
favorite expedient and .Greek let- 
ters and words have been made 
to serve the same purpose satis- 
factorily. The man who is wed- 
ded to the idea of a descriptive 
word for a trade-mark and who 
desires to get just as close as pos- 
sible to this ideal and yet win 
registration will have his best 
chance if he will slightly change 
the form of the desired descrip- 
tive word, perhaps adding an “a” 
or an “o,” and giving the term a 
fanciful twist that makes it pos- 
sible to interpret it as a sugges- 
tive rather than a descriptive 
term. Sapolio is a notable ex- 
ample and dozens of others will 
occur to every reader. 

Many persons have been puz- 
zled by the existence of trade- 
mark registration upon words 
that seem to be clearly descrip- 
tive. The explanation is that 
these words were not descriptive 
when the trade-mark certificate 
was first issued, but have since 
been made so—thanks, usually, to 
the energetic promotion and pub- 
licity of the owner of the trade- 
mark. There are a number of 
trade-mark words which might be 
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NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY. 
Philadelphia, March 22, 1912. 


Mr. Robert Frothingham, 

Everybody’s Magazine. 

New York. 

Drar Srr:—Upon analyzing the results of the ad- 
vertising campaign conducted by this company in 
the Spring of 1911, I find several points which will 
doubtless interest you. 

“Everybody’s” was one of eleven publications which 
we used—four being standard monthly magazines. 
The number of inquiries produced by ‘‘Everybody’s” 
was less than the number secured through several 
other publications, but we find that not only is the 
percentage of sales secured through “Everybody’s” 
considerably higher than the mediums which pulled 
many replies, but the sales made through “Every- 
body’s” are more permanent than those secured 
through other publications. 

That is, the lapses to which instalment contracts 
are always liable, do not occur so frequently in the 
case of sales which we have made. through ‘Every- 
body’s Magazine.” 

I can only attribute this condition to the fact that 
your circulation must be among persons so situated 
financially and so disposed mentally, that they are 
able to stick to their resolve to purchase. 

I have personally, therefore, a very high regard for 
“Everybody's Magazine,” believing that it reaches a 
class of readers a the greatest purchasing power. 

ours 7 truly, 
fe) 
L 





NorTHWEST WNSITE ComMPANY. 


W. L. Day, 
Advertising Manager. 








| “So situated financially, and so disposed mentally, that they 
are able to stick to their resolve to purchase.” ‘That is what 
this letter says about the readers of Everybody’s Magazine. 
It also throws a LOT OF LIGHT on a real problem of 
the Advertiser—to get hold of people who will stick to 


their resolve to purchase. 
frac Dati an 
W. R, EMERY, 
Western Manager, Advertising Manager, 
1115 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. New York 
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cited in illustration of this situa- 
tion—for instance, Kodak and 
Castoria—but the best example is 
Vaseline. As a matter of fact the 
average “man on the street” never 
suspects that Vaseline is a pro- 
prietary name. It had no special 
significance when the trade-mark 
was issued, but it has gradually 
become descriptive in the highest 
degree; has found its way into 
the dictionaries; and has acquired 
increased value as a trade-mark 
in consequence. The possibility 
of such a happy sequel is always 
an argument in favor of the 
“coined word” as a trade-mark. 

Next to the prohibition against 
the descriptive the stumbling 
block that probably begets the 
greatest number of complications 
is the veto against geographical 
names as trade-marks. In certain 
lines of business, as, for example, 
fruit-raising, food-manufacturing, 
canning, etc., there seems to be an 
almost universal ambition to se- 
cure trade-marks that savor of 
the geographical. .To what 
lengths such restriction is carried 
is evidenced by the rejection of a 
candy manufacturer’s application 
for the right to use the word 
“Clermont.” The refusal was 
based on the circumstance that 
there is a Clermont County in 
one of our states, although it is 
not located anywhere near the 
seat of the industry concerned 
and there was seemipgly no con- 
nection between the two. A hard 
fight was made: for the accept- 
ance of the word “Tabasco,” but 
it was refused because it is the 
name of a staté in Mexico. 

A certain ingenuity is required, 
of course, to coin words or to in- 
fuse the element of the fanciful 
in a term in order to secure 
trade-mark registration, but equal 
originality is necessary in order 
to secure registration for the 
name of a firm or corporation or 
individual. The law prohibits the 
registration of any such name un- 
less it be presented in a distinc- 
tive manner, and to secure such 
distinctive individuality combined 
with the desirable artistic quali- 
fications is often no mean re- 
sponsibility. It is this class of 
trade-mark designs, too, which 


most sorely puzzle the examiners 
who are called upon to decide 
what shall pass muster. They 
have, however, adopted it as 
general basic principle that to se- 
cure acceptance as a trade-mark 
the name of a corporation or in 
dividual must be so presented 
that the mind of the average citi- 
zen seeing it or purchasing the 
article to which it is attached wil! 
be impressed with the design or 
display of the name rather than 
with the name itself. This 
means, of course, that unusual 
lettering, unique color comb‘na 
tions, etc., are conducive to 
ceptance. 


AUTOGRAPHS ALWAYS PASS MUSTER 


This prohibition against the 
names of corporations unless pre- 
sented in distinctive manner was 
responsible up to a few monti: 
azo for some odd whims of fat 
For instance, the company pub- 
lishing Success Magazine was 
denied the right to trade-mark 
its name, although any person 
else in the country might have 
secured trade-mark protection fci 
the word “Success.” But ‘“Suc- 
cess” as used in connection with 
the magazine was held not to he 
presented in distinctive manner. 
The same kink in the law oper- 
ated against companies whose 
titles included the words “Cham: 
pion,” “Acme,” etc. However, 
after scme 500 trade-marks had 
been barred on this score there 
was enacted last year a remedial 
amendment to the law which per- 
mits the registration of the name 
of an applicant if otherwise regis- 
trable. It may be noted in th’s 
connection that the Trade-Mark 
Division has never questioned hut 
that an autograph signature is to 
be regarded as a name distinc- 
tively displayed. Monograms are 
also accepted almost invar‘ably, 
although the experts at Washine- 
ton consider a monogram the 
least satisfactory form of trade- 
mark owing to the fact that it 
may be wrongly interpreted and 
on the general principle that all 
monograms look alike. 

Many applicants fail in the 
quest for trade-mark registration 
because they have not heen in 
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More than 400,000 women 
in the small towns and 
country want to buy your 
merchandise. as 


Give them the opportunity 
by advertising in 


NEEDLECRAFT 


The needlework magazine which generates an 
enormous merchandise demand in these smaller 





localities. 


Give your advertising the chance to prove its full 
efficiency by pulling business from the source of 
known purchasing power. 


Write for more information concerning this great 
needlework magazine. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flat Iron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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formed that there is no chance to 
secure acceptance for any design 
that embodies wholly or in part 
the flag of the United States or 
any public insignia, state seals, 
coats of arms, the emblems of 
fraternal organizations, etc. The 
officials have always refused to 
register the letters “U. S.” The 
Red Cross can be registered as a 
trade-mark only in case it can be 
shown that it was in such use by 
the applicant prior to January 5, 
1905. However, in accordance 
with a rather unusual line of rea- 
soning the officials will accept the 
white cross and other designs 
that might seem to have been in- 
spired by the Red Cross. The 
contention of the Government is, 
however, that the Red Cross is so 
well known that it would be vir- 
tually impossible for any confu- 
sion to result in consequence of 
the appearance of such designs as 
the white cross and the blue 
cross. 

The fact that the Trade-Mark 
Division will register the“name of 
any celebrity who is dead, but 
will not always register the name 
of a living celebrity sometimes 
results in lively work on the part 
of an applicant following the 
death of a prominent man. A 
case in point was that of the King 
Edward cigar, for which the man- 
ufacturer sought trade-mark pro- 
tection immediately upon the 
death of the late monarch. In the 
case of a scramble to get applica- 
tions in following the death of 
a celebrity the race would not, 
however, necessarily go to the 
swift. Under such circumstances 
the award would be made in ac- 
cordance with the evidence as to 
which of the applicants was the 
first to adopt and use the name. 

The names of living celebrities 
may be registered if written per- 
mission from the person con- 
cerned accompanies the applica- 
tion. This explains the use of 
the names of popular actors, etc., 
in connection with trade-mark 
brands of cigars. More often 
than not, however, permission is 
refused. Admiral Dewey is a 
name that has probably been 
more frequently rejected than that 
of any other living American. 
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The Trade-Mark Division has a 
rule that it will not register the 
name of any President of the 
United States, no matter whether 
living or deceased, it being held 
that this is against public policy 
and not compatible with the re- 
spect due the office of Chief 
Magistrate. Here again, how- 
ever, there is a loop-hole. Dur- 
ing the life of a President or 
ex-President, registration will be 
granted upon authorization by the 
dignitary concerned. Thus Pres- 
ident Cleveland authorized the 
use of his name as the trade-mark 
of a cigar and President Taft 
has given his consent for the use 
of his name as the trade-mark of 
the product of a manufacturer of 
artificial flowers. 

One of the tendencies in trade- 
mark activities which has im- 
pressed the officials at Washing- 
ton as growing more marked as 
time goes on is the strong predi- 
lection of manufacturers in any 
given line for trade-marks of th¢ 
class which have become popular 
through custom in that particular 
field. In this matter precedent 
seems to be paramount and in a 
field where fanciful terms are the 
favored trade-marks it is almost 
unheard of for a firm to adopt a 
proper name or a picture. To 
illustrate how fashion dictates 
the form of trade-marks it may 
be mentioned that in ‘the piano 
industry names are the invariable 
trade-marks; in the canned goods 
trade, pictures are preferred; in 
the electrical field coined words 
have the call, and in the coal 
trade there is a penchant for de- 
signs such as the star and the 
diamond. So it is through the 
entire list of business lines and it 
is the exceptional firm or indi- 
vidual that is willing to turn from 
the beaten path in this respect. 


——_+o-——_—__—_ 


FUND TO ADVERTISE NEBRASKA 





The immediate object of the Nebraska 
Publicity League, as announced at the 
convention held with the Northwest Di- 
vision of the Associated Ad Clubs at 
Lincoln, April 16 and 17, is to induce 
the Legislature to grant an appropria- 
tion. of $25,000 fgr the purpose of ad- 
vertising the resources and attractions 
of the state. 





















* 
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Chronicles of Pew England 








Boston, May 2, 1912 


By H. B. HUMPHREY 





The Boston Herald said the other day: 










fn a long time. 


ap t 
000 or 68 p per cent. of the ‘total, 





A Boston broker says to The Hexala: 
‘I have just returned from a ‘trip 
through several. ‘leading New England 
ieities, and I see smoke coming’ from 
more. tall chimneys than I have-noticed 
This applies all through 
nt | Massachfisetts, and through the Con- 
00 necticut and Blackstone valleys. To me 
it indicates a greater-degree of activity, 
5}among manufacturing plants than w 
mabave seen in — months. 
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“ New England Business Reviving” 


“An official of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company 
says: If our New England re- 
ceipts tell anything, it is a story 
of genuine revival of very ma- 
terial proportions. To-day 
the New England manufacturer 
and merchant are showing a 
disposition to go farther afield 
for their markets. The scope 
of operations is being broad- 
ened, and the telegraph is be- 
ing more and mcre used as a 
means of getting business and 
increasing sales. . . . We have 
one customer, a Maine fishing 
interest, which sells its prod- 
ucts as far West as the Rock- 


The information necessary for 


ies, and the great bulk of the 
goods are ordered by telegrams 
sent in by the buyer at the sell- 
er’s expense. The growth of 
New England telegraph traffic 
is a most interesting human 
study. I presume , 
that the change is more or less 
a permanent one, and will per- 
sist with the return of better 
times.”—Boston News Bureau. 


We are now at the point 
where all things are favorable 
for the manufacturer or mer- 
chant who will make advertis- 
ing a serious and immediate 
study. 


the basis of such study is avail- 


able in our files, or readily adducible from the result of our accu- 


mulated 25 years’ experience. 


H. B. Humphrey Company 
ADVERTISING SERVICE AGENCY 
44 Federal Street - - - 


Le SEEN 
Sy 


e 





Let’s talk it over. 


Boston 
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MAKING BOOSTERS OF 
DOUBTFUL FRIENDS 





EASTMAN KODAK’S CAMPAIGN TO 
INCREASE THE BUSINESS OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER— 
ENLISTING HIM TO HELP MAKE 
PICTURES POP ULAR— MAKING 
FRIENDS BY BEING ONE 

By a Staff Writer. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
has, speaking generally, two 
classes of customers: the dealer 
in photographic goods, and the 
professional photographer. The 
former is a distributor, the latter 
a consumer. The company must 
persuade the former to sell more, 
and the latter to use more. 

To get the professional photog- 
rapher to use more photographic 
materials, the Eastman Kodak 
Company started, about a month 
ago, a campaign to get more peo- 
ple to have their pictures taken. 
“There’s a photographer in your 
town” is the slogan which is to be 
urged continuously for at least a 
year. The whole campaign, as 
far as the consumer copy is con- 
cerned, is centered upon the at- 
tempt to get more people to want 
professional photographs of 
themselves and their families. 
The sentimental side of the fam- 
ily photograph is strongly urged. 

Of course, co-operation on the 
part of the local photographer is 
an essential part of the scheme. 
And it is harder to get than co- 
operation on the part of dealers, 
as a rule. The professional pho- 
tographer has long gone on the 
assumption that existing business 
was all there was ever going to 
be, and if he got any more of it 
he would have to take it away 
from somebody else. So his ad- 
vertising copy, when he did ad- 
vertise, was mostly devoted to 
claims of better pictures or 
cheaper pictures, without any at- 
tempts to persuade people that 
they wanted any pictures at all. 

Moreover, the professional pho- 
tographer looks somewhat 
askance upon the manufacturer 
of photographic goods which are 
sold to the amateur. He thinks, 
rightly or wrongly, that the ex- 





tensive advertising of amateur 
cameras and easy processes of 
development, etc., has hurt his 
business. The writer has talked 
with more than one photographer 
who stated that he wouldn’t use 
Eastman supplies because they 
had hurt his business by popular- 
izing the home use of the camera. 
Furthermore, some of them have 
a grievance because the policy of 
the Eastman Company prevents 
the man with a studio from sell- 
ing Eastman goods to the am- 
ateur. 

It is with the purpose of in- 
creasing the business of the pro- 
fessional photographer, and at the 
same time securing a more 
friendly attitude on his part, that 
the year’s campaign has been in- 
augurated. 

The April issue of the Studio 
Light, the Eastman house-organ 
for photographers, contains the 
official pronouncement of the pur- 
poses of the campaign. It is ex- 
plained to the photographer as 
follows: 


The photographer doesn’t advertise his 
business as extensively as he should, 
because he has had no help from any- 
body in creating a sentiment favorable 
to him in the public mind. There’s 
also a good reason why he hasn’t had 
this help. i 

A manufacturer makes a good article; 
he trade-marks and then advertises that 
article nationally and effectively. He 
creates a wide demand for that article. 
The local dealers all over the country 
realize that the article is popular and 
then they advertise that they sell it. 
They let the local public know. The 
two kinds of advertising dove-tail to- 
ag and there’s a profit for every- 
body. 

No manufacturer has done this int 
photography. Why? Well, to be spe- 
cific, the trade-mark doesn’t get to the 
ultimate consumer. e can advertise 
Artrura paper and Seed plates to you, 
for instance, but not in an effective way 
to your customer. And every other 
photographic manufacturer is in the 
same boit as ourselves. Advertising to 
get people to have their pictures taken 
has seemed to them and to us to be 
a too intangible proposition to. put good 
sound dollars into. 

But that is just what we are now go- 
ing to do. We are going to advertise 
in the general magazines and in the 
big weelies in an endeavor to get more 
people to have their pictures taken. 
Four a starter we will use the April 
magazines with ‘full pages in Harper’s. 
Century, Everybody’s and Ainslee’s and 
a quarter page in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The next month we will drop 
out of these and use some of the other 
leaders. Later we will get back to these 
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Arter all is said and done, a list of clients 
ought to be one of the best advertise- 
ments an agency could publish. 


Here is ours: 


Alvin Manufacturing Co. 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. Silversmiths 
Brown Durrell Co. 


New York Forest Mills Underwear 
Boston Gordon Hosiery 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


Troy, N. Y. Arrow Collars 
Arrow Shirts 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


Pittsfield,Mass. Crane’s Writing Papers 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
Edison Phonographs and Records 
Edison Dictating Machine 
Primary Batteries 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


New York Bankers 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


New York Ingersoll and 


Ingersoll-Trenton Watches 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


New York Kelly-Springfield Tires 


Kelly Motor Truck Co. 


Springfield, Mass. Kelly Motor Trucks 


Theodore A. Kohn & Son 


New York 


W. H. McElwain Co. 


Boston, Mass. Shoes 


Jewelers 


Merrell-Soule Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. None Such Mince Meat 


None Such Soups 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg.Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Pierce Boilers and Radiators 


N. & G. Taylor Co. 


Philadelphia Target-and-Arrow Tin 


American Encaustic Tiling Co. 
New York Tiles 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


New York Atlas Portland Cement 


The Crofut & Knapp Co. 


New York Knapp-Felt Hats 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pierce-Arrow Car 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio Paints and Varnishes 


The J. B. Williams Co. 


Glastonbury, Conn. Williams’ Shaving Stick 
and other Toilet Preparations 


The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 


New York Yale Locks and Hardware 


The Young Safety Razor Co. 


Philadelphia Young Any-Angle Razor 


Calkins and Holden 


An organization for the conduct of advertising campaigns 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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again and after interest has been awak- 
ened a little, will draw a long breath 
and- go four thousand dollars’ worth at 
one crack in the Saturday Evening Post 
—that’s a full page. 


L. B. Jones, advertising man- 
ager of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, in a letter to Printers’ INK, 
states what the company expects 
from the campaign as follows: 

“We hope by this campaign to 
do three things: First, really put 
it into people’s minds, as a direct 
result of our own advertising, 
that they should have their pic- 
tures taken more _ frequently. 
Second, encourage the profes- 





Those old Daguerreotypes of 
grandfather and grandmother and 
Aurt Mary and then the quaint 


pictures of father and mother 
taken just after the war—money 
couldn’t buy them from you. 

Are you forgetful of the fact 
that future generations would 


cherish just such pictures of you? 


There's a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 











om ‘ 
BRINGING OUT THE SENTIMENT IN PHOTO- 


GRAPHS 


sional photographer to do more 
advertising and thereby help him- 
self to more business. Third, 
change the character of the ad- 
vertising which professional pho- 
tographers have been in the habit 
of doing; that is, get them to 
write creative copy—copy that 
will put into the minds of people 
the thought that they ought to 
have their pictures taken, instead 
of, as at present, devoting their 
advertising space to getting busi- 
ness away from each other. 
“There are already many indi- 
cations that an improvement has 


been made in numbers 2 and 3, 
but it will take a year to find out 
anything about number 1.” 

The advertiser of the old school 
would certainly look at this cam- 
paign as a piece of foolishness 
without parallel. Spending money 
for big space in the magazines, 
only to advertise the business of 
somebody else who may not use 
Eastman supplies at all! 

But the campaign is well 
founded, in spite of the old 
school, and is in line with the 
newer conception of service as 
the best road to profit. If the 
money spent does not actually 
come back in bigger sales to pro- 
fessional photographers, it will 
come back through the more 
friendly attitude they will hold 
toward the company, and instead 
of lukewarm neutrality or open 
hostility, they can be trusted to 
boost when they get a chance. It 
is simply the process of making 
friends by being one. 

RES SA 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS OP- 
~~~ POSE RICHARDSON BILL 





Since the Food and Drugs act was 
made a law in 1906 there has been dis- 
cussion as to the desirability of includ- 
ing within its provisions certain articles 
which though not classed as foods, come 
very close to that line. Of these pro- 
ducts tobacco, cosmetics and hair prepa- 
rations are mentioned in the Richardson 
bill, hearings on the provisions of which 
were in progress before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce for sev- 
eral days last week. 

Cigar makers say that at the present 
time they are obliged to comply with the 
United States Internal revenue regula- 
tions and with the State factory laws 
and that they would strongly object to 
being forced to come also under the 
Pure Food Bureau of the Government. 
Among the other objections to the Rich- 
ardson bill it was pointed out that its 
provision ———s the importation of 
opium would compel the manufacture of 
some drugs abroad and thus interfere 
with American industry. 

The bill is a measure for the general 
improvement of the Pure Food and 
Drugs act which was drafted by a sub- 
committee of which Mr. Richardson is 
chairman with the advice of Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, then of the department of 
Chemistry. Although manufacturers 
show a strong determination to resist it, 
its supporters show an earnest desire to 
have it reported. 

—+0+— 

The Elmira, N. Y., Star-Gazette has 
been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 
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Printers’ Ink Binders at Cost 
75 Cents Each, Post Paid 


Readers of Printers’ Ink 
wishing to purchase binders 
will now be able to take 
advantage of the lower man- 
ufacturing cost resulting 
from the making up of a 
much larger quantity than 
originally planned. The new 
price of $.75 has been set only 
to cover the exact charge to 
us—55 cents—with 20 cents 
for the expense of packing 
and mailing; also to offer 
every subscriber the oppor- 
tunity to secure a serviceable 
container in which to keep 
copies together and in good 
condition. Refunds have al- 
ready been made to those 
who have ordered at the dollar rate. 
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Each binder is strong and durable—heavy covers, wooden 
and metal back, and covered with high-grade black 
cloth. Lettering in gold. The method of inserting copies 
is simple, requiring no punching of holes, merely two small 
pen-knife slits through the pages, alongside the staples. The 
metal tips (two to a copy) are then inserted through these 
slits, and in turn strung on rods attached to the binder. The 
tips are unnoticeable, hold the copies firmly in place, and 
permit them to open like a book, with all margins fully 
visible. 13 copies (one volume) to a binder. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Twelve West Thirty-first Street 2 OS SS a: 3 New York 


week 
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Luxuries That 
Are Not Luxuries 


Do you realize how many 
of the poor family’s luxuries are 
your necessities ? 


Can the family with an average 
of five people and an income of 
$1,000 a year afford luxuries,oreven 
comforts, after the rent, clothes, 
light, heat, grocery and doctor’s 
bills are paid? The $3.84 apiece 
has to go a long way each week. 


Have you a product used by 
the poor? The prosperous family 
uses as much of your product as 
the poor family. Moreover, they 
use larger units of the better quali- 
ties of your product, while the 
poor man is limited to the smaller 
units of the cheaper grades. 
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Tue Lapres’ Home Journat 
reaches the purchasing agents in 
more than 1,750,000 prosperous 
homes. These homes use all that 
an equal number of poor homes 
consume and many times more. 
They actually pay over $2,600,000 
each year to read Tue Lapigs’ 
Home Journal. 


Youcan advertise your laundry 
soap successfully to them because 
they use it without thought of 


waste, and if you have an article 
which the poor man treats as an 
extra or a luxury and indulges in 
but seldom, the prosperous 
home will soon welcome it as a 
household necessity. 


Your dealers know the differ- 
ence between the “shawl trade” 
and the trade of the women who 
read Tue Lapres’ Home Journal. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation more than 1,750,000 Circulation more than 1,900,000 
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MR. B. S. PRESBA 


Formerly Manager Mahin Advertising Co. 
joins the staff of 


Thornton Advertising Co. 


in an executive capacity. 


The addition of Mr. Presba. one of the most analytical, capable 
and constructive men in the advertising field to an already strong 
and efficient organization, is evidence that agencies and advertis- 
ers recognize that the Thornton Advertising Co. has standard- 
ized Theatre Slide Advertising, and brought it to such a state of 
efficiency that it demands careful consideration. 

We are glad to be able to give our advertisers the benefit of 

Mr. Presba’s long and successful advertising experience in con- 
nection with such big accounts as Carnation Milk, Snider’s Pork 
and Beans, Welch Grape Juice, Holsum Bread, Wayne Knitting 
Mills, Climax Coffee & Baking Powder, Lowe Brothers’s Paints, 
Northwestern Knitting Mills (Munsing Underwear), etc. 


THEATRE SLIDE ADVERTISING 


Is a demonstrated success 


splendid medium by which to ac- 


1. The only medium which guar- 
complish ‘‘zone’’ sales effort 


antees a reading of the advertiser’s 
message. 5. It enables you to get the un- 

%. The slide has the undivided divided attention of a multitude of 
attention of each person for a _ actual readers at a cost that is 
period long enough to be thoroughly greatly lower than any other me- 
read. dium. 

8. It permits you to present your 6. The advertising shown in all 
package and trade mark in original our Theatres is inspected by our 
calors—to display your arguments own people under the direction of 
in an average space of 18x20 a territorial manager. This enables 
fect. us to absolutely guarantee service, 

4. It gives you a circulation which 7. Scores of leading advertisers 
reaches every class—a circulation use slide advertising, among them 
which you can reach on an average —Shredded Wheat, Pacific Coast 
of from fifteen to thirty times each Borax Co., Holsum Bread, Washing- 
week per theatre. It permits you to ton Crisps, Conroy Piano Co., Ar- 








concentrate your advertising efforts 
on certain sections of a city, state, 
or many states—it is the most 


Advertisers who have keyed 


mour & Company, Case Pie Co., Sol- 
vay Coke Co., American Bakery, and 
leading department stores, etc. 


their slide advertising with us, 


have without exception obtained satisfactory, traceable results. 
The ever-increasing success of slide advertising as handled by 


the Thornton Advertising Co., 
stantly received. 


is best proved by renewals con- 


Isn’t there some specific question you would like answered con- 
cerning slide advertising ? If you will give us an outline of your 
business, we will prepare a campaign adapted to your particular 


requirements. 


Your inquiry will not obligate you. 


THORNTON ADVERTISING CO. 
James M. Thornton, President 
Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Branch offices in principal cities 
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A CHANGE OF TRADE-MARK 
WITHOUT LOSS OF 
SALES 





THE FEAT OF SUBSTITUTING THE 
NEW BRAND OF U. S, TIRES FOR 
FOUR FAMOUS BRANDS—HOW THE 
OLD TRADE NAMES WERE KILLED 
OFF—ALL CLASSES OF MEDIUMS 
USED—AN ADVERTISING “ MIS- 
SIONARY” EMPLOYED TO INSURE 
FULL USE OF DEALER LITERATURE 





Imagine this: that you have 
suddenly come into possession of 
four different brands of the same 
product, each with its own trade- 
mark; then that you must “kill 
off” these trade-marks and sub- 
stitute a new one to stamp all 
four—all this without losing sales 
or prestige. Picture yourself in 
this condition and you will under- 
stand the problem that confronted 
the United States Tire Company, 
of New York, when it merged 
into one man- 
agement four gs 
previously com- 
peting estab- 
lishments, 
namely, the G. 
& J., the Hart- 
ford, Morgan & 
Wright and the 
Continental. 

The loyalty 
of the auto- 
mobile “fan” to 








Announcement rs 
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fident demand for the newly- 
named tire—an embodiment, as it 
were, of the merits of those su- 
perseded—must be done quickly, 
else users of any one of the four 
would stray into the camps of 
competitors. 

How the feat was done is a 
demonstration of what careful ad- 
vertising, supplemented by some 
peculiarly effective trade work, 
can do, not only on a pinch, but 
any time. There advertising could 
not, alone, have turned the trick; 
nor advertising backed by only 
perfunctory trade work. 

On March 1, 1911, the four 
brands were known everywhere 
tires were used. To-day those 
brands are withdrawn and the 
sales of the tire which took their 
place considerably outweigh the 
combined output of the four 
plants during any one time pre- 
vious to the consolidation. 

In an announcement which took 
the form of a page advertisement, 
appearing 
throughout the 
country early 
i March, 
was 
explained that 
the four tire 
makers named 
had been joined 
in the United 
States Tire 
Company. 

It was fur- 





his car and its 
accessories is 


ther explained 
that the United 








notoriously so 





States Tire 





acute that it 
borders on 
fierceness. A 
full knowledge 
of this served 
to make the ad- 
vertising man- 
ager fully 








aware that the SHOWING THE ADVERTISING IN TRANSI- 
TORY STATE 


trick could only 
be done 
through extreme _ concentrative 
advertising of the new United 
States brand, backed by merchan- 
dising’ work ‘of the first order. 
The killing off of the demand 
for the four well-known trade- 
marked brands and the substitu- 
tion therefor of a brisk and con- 





Company 
would handle 
the products 
of the four 
companies 
concerned. 

In the  be- 
ginning ll 
possible capital 
was made of 
the four brands 
which were to be eventually su- 
perseded. The established trade 
names were played up big in the 
copy and the United States Tire 
Company simply subscribed to the 
text. A little later the United 
States tire was introduced and 
linked with the established brands 
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& J. Brand of United States 
Tires.” Following this phase of 
the advertising, copy came along 
in which the old trade names be- 
came hazy and the United States 
Brand bold. In the latest ads 
United States tires are the entire 
theme, not the slightest reference 
being made to the old brands. 

“The movement was accom- 
plished without any loss what- 
ever,” said George C. Hubbs, ad- 
vertising manager of the United 
States Tire Company. “We have 
not only held our own, but have 
made substantial gains.” 

On the theory that one is hard- 
ly a prospective tire buyer until 
he has bought a car, the adver- 
tising was pointed toward the 
motorist. Large space was taken 
in an extensive list of magazines, 
farm journals, newspapers, class 
publications and trade journals. 
It has been estimated that 
through these mediums each 
United States tire advertisement 
was brought to the attention of 
480,000 motorists. 

In several localities publications 
were checked by comparing lists 
of motorists obtained from state 
capitols with , subscriber tabula- 
tions covering corresponding 
areas furnished by the publishers. 
In making the check, twenty-four 
standard monthlies and weeklies 
were used. From the results 
publications appealing especially 
to motorists were ascertained. 
Those which were not doing 
this were eliminated from the 
campaign. Several publications 
ranked very high in this checking. 
For example, it was found that 
eighty-four per cent of the sub- 
scribers of one publication in a 
certain locality owned motor cars. 

While the carefully thought-out 
advertisements gave many “rea- 
sons” it was thought something 
should be done to get every mo- 
torist in the country talking about 
United States tires in as short a 
time as possible. Painted bulle- 
tins-.and twenty-four-sheet post- 
ers were selected for this pur- 
pose. Most of the bulletins were 
seventy-five feet long and none 
of them less than sixty. The 
boards, which formed a rather 


by expressions like this: “G. 









continuous procession across the 
continent were frequently lo- 
cated in what the company terms 
“preferred” positions. Instead of 
having boards set parallel to the 
road as is usually the case, the 
tire company insisted on a posi- 
tion at an angle, so motorists 
faced the signs for two or three 
hundred yards before whizzing 
by. This arrangement necessi- 
tated twice the number of bul- 
letins as in “run of the road” po- 
sition, but the increased attention 
value was thought worth while. 








Sold Everywhere 
‘IMETED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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SINCE THE FOUR BRANDS HAVE BEEN 
ELIMINATED 


In order to link this great ad- 
vertising force with the retailer, 
many helps were used. One of 
them was a poster service for 
windows, new copy being supplied 
every two weeks. Some of the 
posters were based on testimonial 
letters and striking in their get 
up. For example, a_ certain 
poster which was considered very 
effective read, “I am convinced 
United States tires are the best 
tires in the world” and was signed 
by John H. Murphy, City Commis- 
sioner of New York. The sen- 
tence was an excerpt from a tel- 








egram sent after Mr. Murphy > 


























had made a trans-continental trip 

in a Lozier car equipped with 

United States tires. A snap shot 

of the sender 

poster sufficiently to attract the 
attention of any man. Annette 

Kellermann furnished a. testi- 

monial and this with her photo- 

graph furnished copy which in- 
terested women as well as men. 

The men, who called upon the 
dealers, were the same salesmen 
who had built up business for the 
merged brands. By keeping these 
former employees in harness, the 
{ire company greatly lightened 
the work incident to the switch- 
ing of the retailers to the new 
brand. The salesmen went into 
a garage and told exactly what 
was going to be done with the 
id makes and talked right from 
the shoulder about the improve- 
ments to be found in the new 
line. Since the same salesmen 
had pushed the old brands into 
prominence, their words went a 
long way with the dealers. 

In order to keep the 200 sales- 
men in touch with the progress 
of the selling campaign, gather- 
ings were held at the district 
headquarters (San _ Francisco, 
Chicago and New York) six or 
cight times during the year. Be- 
tween times, vital interest regard- 
ing the job in hand was sustained 
in a large measure by a little pub- 
lication called “U. S. for US.” 
The text of this booklet was dic- 
tated by the head of the sales de- 
partment and contained many 
names and personal references 
which induced thorough reading. 

Quantities of booklets for dis- 
tribution by the dealers were sup- 
plied by the United States Tire 
Company. Harry Davis, a news- 
paper man of fourteen years’ ex- 
perience, wrote most of them. 
The stories were in the form of 
a tire autobiography and bore 
titles with a jolt in them such as 
“The Thrilling Adventure of N. 
Tread.” 

Knowing .that all the advertis- 
ing matter would be of little use 
if it stopped short of the con- 
sumer, the tire company employed 
C. V. McGuire, then with The 


Butterick Trio, to act as an ad- | 


vertising missionary. 


livened up the | 
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Nashua 


for 
Example 


A merchant of 
Nashua, N. H., 
writes: 


“From my experience 
of forty years in ad- 
vertising our goods in 
the local papers, and 
other ways to get mer- 
chandise before the re- 
liable people of the city 
I do not hesitate to say 
that your list of Ladies’ 
World subscribers has 
just the people I should 
aim to reach.” 


Circulation. of 
paying quality! 


THE 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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Mr. McGuire started to visit 
the thousands of dealers over a 
year ago and has been engaged in 
the missionary work since then. 
He goes into a garage and says, 
“My business is to help you sell 
the stuff you bought from us yes- 
terday. I don’t sell tires and 
couldn’t take an order if I wanted 
o. However, here are a lot of 
booklets, fence’ signs and other 
advertising over there in the cor- 
ner which are just so much junk. 
I’m gomg to put you through a 
little course in advertising and 
show you how this matter rightly 
used will sell goods. As soon as 
your shelves are empty we hope 


to fill them with our goods. 
That’s why I’m here. To help 
you unload.” In this way the 


dealer is shown how vitally his 
success is linked with that of the 
manufacturer. 

What the tire company refers 
to as a “consumer help” was es- 
tablished in May, 1911. It is a 
bureau designed to, show tire 
usets how to get out of the 
product the service which was 
built into it. In addition to a 
book of instructions which con- 
tains a wide range of topics from 
“The Building of an Automobile” 
to a dissertation on speed, perti- 
nent bulletins are sent out from 
time to time. Such topics as 
“costs in winter,” “pressures for 
the heated term,” etc., form the 
prevailing ideas behind the mes- 
sages. The mailing list contains 
over 25,000 names, each of which 
was entered only upon written ap- 
plication being made to the com- 


any. 

Four-fifths of the selling am- 
munition used by the United 
States Tire Company was aimed 
at motorists. The sales of to-day 
are said to be fifty per cent higher 
than those of the nearest com- 
petitor. So it is fair to assume 
that a large percentage of the 
ammunition struck home. 

It might be interesting to know 
the origin of a trade-mark which 
now stands for the product into 
which four brands were merged. 
Those who had the designing in 
hand settled on a circular outline 
before they had anything to put 
in it. A circle was selected be- 








cause such a shape could be util- 
ized with the picture of a tire in 
a great many combinations. 

One day a man high up in the 
organization got tired of looking 
at lines in a map for ideas and 
strolled down Broadway. As he 
sauntered along he noticed an en 
larged photograph of George 
Robertson, the speed driver, in a 
sales window. “There is the 
smile I want,” thought the execu- 
tive, and forthwith procured a 
print. An artist put “U” on one 
of the goggle glasses, “S” on the 
other and the design for the 
trade-mark was complete. But he 
used his Chinese white rather 
freely and obliterated every sem- 
blance of Robertson except the 
smile. And it was the wonder- 
fully honest smile that was wanted. 

So many people wrote to the 
United States Tire Company and 
asked the name of the original of 
the trade-mark that the concern 
answered it by including an ex- 
planatory note in a recent adver- 
tisement. 


i 2 
C. A. A. TO CHANGE QUARTERS 
AT ONCE 





During the year beginning May 1, the 
Chicago Advertising Association will be 
housed in quarters formerly occupied 
by The Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
104 West Monroe street. As the ad- 
vertising men had outgrown the old 
quarters at 73 West Monroe street and 
their rooms in the new pevertinnag 
building will not be available unti 
April, 1918, it was decided to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for in- 
creased comfort offered by the removal 
of The Hamilton Club to its new 
building. 

———_+e-———___—_—— 
ROBERT B. JOHNSTON WITH 
“AMERICAN SUNDAY 


MAGAZINE” 


Robert B. Johnston, formerly of Chi- 
cago, who went to New York several 
months ago to become advertising man- 
ager of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, 
has resigned, and will soon become con- 
nected with the Chicago office of the 
American Sunday Magazine. Mr. John- 
ston will have charge of the territor 
of which Detroit is the center, but will 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 

+ 20+-—__—_. 

The York, Pa., Advertising Club 
has secured for permanent headquarters 
the fourth floor of the Gehly Building. 
The ample floor space this provides will 
enable the club to conduct the bulk of 
its meetings which promise to be of 
considerable magnitude in their own 
rooms. 
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When you have machinery 
to sell remember this— 


© 


The five great, quality 
circulation engineering 
papers of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal(1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 


Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 19,000. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,750. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 28,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 7,500. 


No man pays $4.00 a year for the AMERI- 
CAN MACHINIST for fun. 


There’s a goal in sight—improvement in shop 
or product—and for this the AMERICAN 
MACHINIST is read by the Progressive. 


What tool do you make to help them? 


The business of the paper is to show how 
to make machinery better, faster or cheaper. 
It’s specialized—never wanders nor zigzags— 
keeps always to that straight line in text and 
advertising. 


If you “belong” it will pay to get into its 
columns. 


It’s been 35 years in the making. Now it’s 
an institution in its field. It’s published 
weekly here, an English edition weekly in 
London, a German edition in the German lan- 
guage, weekly in Berlin. Circulation, 27,750. 


That circulation and distribution will make 
a world’s market for you. 


Ask any machine tool builder what he thinks 
of the AMERICAN MACHINIST. Better, 
look at its advertising—the combined opinion 
of the world’s ~reatest manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and shop equipment. It’s written in 
the April 4th issue to the tune of 200 pages! 


Your product might well get its share of the 
business. 


No paper on earth could exist and prosper for 
35 years unless it paid its advertisers—and the 
AMERICAN MACHINIST now carries 
more business than ever before in its history. 
Why? 


You know the answer. 


If you sell machinery or equipment to concerns in any of the 
above fields, our ‘‘Make-It-Pay’’ Department will help you 
do it right. Call on it now—address 


HILL ‘PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“LEGAL DEFINITIONS” AND 
THE PRINTERS’ INK 


STATUTE 
HOW THE “PRIZE PUZZLE” ADVER- 
TISER DOES NOT DEFRAUD— 


NEITHER DOES HE DECEIVE, BE- 
CAUSE READERS DECEIVE THEM- 
SELVES—A BRIEF IN THE CASE OF 
S. E. MOIST, OF CHICAGO, WHICH 
SHOWS THE NEED FOR A DEFINITE 
STATUTE AGAINST FALSE STATE- 
MENTS IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


Those who think there is no 
need for a law against fraudulent 
advertising such as PRINTERS’ 
INK advocates are respectfully 
referred to the following ex- 
tracts from a brief which has been 
submitted for the consideration 
of the Postmaster General and 
the Department of Justice by the 
attorney for S. E. Moist, a Chi- 
cago piano dealer who was ar- 
rested last fall on a charge of 
using the mails to defraud. 
Moist’s case is now before the 
Federal Grand Jury, and the brief 
has evidently been submitted to 
the authorities with a view to 
preventing the finding of an in- 
dictment against him. 

Moist’s specific act, which is 
not denied, was the running of 
the familiar “puzzle contest” ads 
in the newspapers, with the sub- 


sequent issuance of “credit cer- 
tificates” to the successful con- 
testants. 


The law on the subject is ap- 
parently plain enough. It is sec- 
tion 215 of the Penal Code, and 
reads in part: “Whoever having 
devised or intending to devise any 
scheme or artifice to defraud. or 
for obtaining money or property 
by means of fraudulent pretenses, 
representations or promises * * * 
shall for the purpose of executing 
such scheme or artifice, or at- 
tempting so to do, place or cause 
to be placed any letter, postal card, 
package, writing, circular, pam- 
phlet or advertisement * * * in any 
post-office, or station thereof, or 
depository for mailing matter 
* * * shall be fined.” 

Moist’s attorney describes the 
case as follows, and accepts the 
statement as a satisfactory work- 
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ing hypothesis. Then he proceeds 
to show that it does not “de- 
fraud” anybody: 

1. A picture puzzle is inserted in a 
newspaper by the retailer with an offer 
that ‘“‘purchasing credits” for specified 
amounts end applicable upon his mer- 
chandise, will be given for correct solu- 
tions. Answers are invited accompanied 
by names and circumstances ot the 
competitors. The puzzle is purposely 
made easy of solution so that there 
may be a large number of successful ap- 
plicants for the purchasing credits. 

2. The competitors return their solu- 
tions to the retailer and he thereupon 
writes those whose answers are correct 
(and substantially all of the answers are 
correct) that they have solved the 
puzzle, and that his letter will be hon- 
ored as a purchasing credit in a spec- 
ified amount if presented by the com- 
petitor in person at his place of business. 

Each successful competitor who 
visits the sales rooms is shown the mer- 
chandise which he inquires after, and 
prices are quoted to him. But the 
prices so quoted—and this is where the 
postal authorities appear to put the em- 
phasis—are so fixed that the retailer 
may still allow the credits as promised 
and receive a satisfactory cash return. 
To put it more strongly—and for the 
purpose of this inquiry we want to put 
it quite as strongly as the postal author- 
ities may put it—the retailer deceives 
the purchasing public as to the prices 
at which he 1s actually will’ng to sell 
his goods and stimulates trade by ap 
parent reductions, wh'ch in fact he has 
d’scounted and allowed .for. 

4. Sales are accordingly made, osten- 
sibly at the quoted prices, with proper 
allowance for the purchasing credits. 
Purchasers get the merchandise for a 
cash consideration, plus the purchasing 
credits, and believe that the purchasing 
credits have enabled them to buy, so far 
as their cash outlay is concerned, at a 
discount from the retailer’s actual sell- 
ing price; but the retailer in fact re- 
ceives the actual consideration which 
he originally seeks. 


The whole defense hinges upon 
the legal definition of the term “to 
defraud,” and the attorney cites 
several cases in which it has been 
decided that “to be defrauded the 
person must be deprived by deceit 
or artifice of something that he 
has a right to hold or claim, not 
by virtue of the deceit or artifice, 
but as against such deceit or ar- 
tifice.’ In other words, there can 
be an intent to defraud only when 
there is the intent to inflict actual 
property loss. Therefore, says 
the apologist, Moist did not “de- 
fraud” because he gave full value 
for the actual money paid him for 
the pianos. The only loss sus- 
tained by his customers was a loss 
of false hopes, which is not a 
“property loss.” 


























But the law prescribes a sec- 
ond specific intent: that of “prom- 
ises” as well as “pretenses” and 
“representations.” Did not Moist 
defraud his customers by means 
of the false “promises” in the ad? 

‘Not so, says the attorney, be- 
cause the promises were not cal- 
culated to deceive. 

The charge is that a retailer who em- 
ploys the business practice now in ques- 
tion defrauds his customers. And if 
he defrauds them, it necessarily follows 
that he deceives them, because, while 
there may be a deception without fraud, 
there cannot be fraud without deception. 
Therefore, if the retailer who employs 
this method does not deceive, he does 
not defraud, and in connection with this 
present inquiry we desire to suggest 
that in fact the retailer does not deceive. 
There is a deception, but the deception 
is self-deception. The retailer merely 
creates a Situation in which a certain 
proportion of the purchasing public 
yields to the impulse to deceive itself. 

There is no statement by the retailer 
at any stage in the proceeding which is 
untrue. There is no feature of the 
entire plan which is concealed. On the 
contrary, not only every detail of the 
procedure, but every aspect of its char- 
acter and purpose is obvious to anyone 
who examines it. 

The deception which gives the practice 
its effectiveness is self-deception. The 
retailer does not misrepresent, nor 
falsify, nor deceive. 


Of course this argument may 
not have the slightest effect at 
this time, and the Grand Jury may 
go ahead and indict Mr. Moist. 
But these arguments are sure to 
be presented at the resulting trial, 
and there are plenty of legal prec- 
edents for it. 

The point of the whole matter 
is that it is too easy to slip 
through the loophole of “legal 
definitions.” It is a question of 
law, not of ethics, and must in- 
evitably remain so. 

The Printers’ INK statute, on 
the contrary, does not impose: the 
burden of proving that somebody 
has been “defrauded,” legally or 
otherwise. The mere publication 
of a “statement of fact which is 
untrue, deceptive or misleading” 
constitutes the offense. There is 
no opportunity to drag in “prop- 
erty” or “false hopes.” If the 
statement of fact arouses false 
hopes, it is deceptive. 

The Moist case offers a splen- 
did illustration of how and where 
the Printers’ INK statute would 
help. 
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Your goods are not 
really sold by you, Mr. 
Manufacturer, until the 
dealer has sold them to 
the consumer. 


So when you help your dealers sell 
them, you are helping yourself—you 
are increasing your own _ business. 
Many manufacturers seem to forget 
that they can’t increase their own busi- 
ness without increasing their dealer’s 
business,—they go ahead with their 
efforts to increase their own sales to 
the retailer without any serious 
thought of whether their campaigns 
will ogee help to move the goods 
off the dealer’s shelves. 


Now, it’s a retailer's business to 
know how to sell things to people 
who actually use them. To keep alive 
and prosper he must find out the best 
way to sell things. So, when you set 
out to increase his sales o our 
merchandise, why not take a tip from 
him, as to what way will do it best. 
What has he found to be the best way 
to increase his sales—where does he 
advertise? 


In newspapers, of course, because 
through newspapers he can convince 
people of the merits of the article 
advertised, much more effectively than 
it could be done in any other way, and 
at less expense. ; 


__And in addition, there are two other 
reasons why he uses newspapers:—he 
can deliver his message much more 











quickly and repeat it many times more 
frequently than he could in any other 


class of publication, and he can direct 


his readers to his place of bus’ness at 
reader is con- 





once. The minute a 
vinced he wants the article, he knows 
right where to get it close at hand, and 
then, ey 











We have valuable and specific in- 
formation for manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who sell through retailers. 
We represent splendid newspapers in 
a score of prosperous cities in various 
parts of the United States, and every 
gatherable bit of useful information 
with reference to these publications 
and the fields in which they circulate 
is at the disposal of interested manu- 
facturers and distributors, any time, 
any where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bidg., icago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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ADVERTISING AND THE 
.SALES MANAGER 





SALES MANAGER A_ BROKER OF 
IDEAS—MUST BE A GOOD ADVER- 
TISING MAN TO GET HIS IDEAS 
AT WORK—EFFICIENT METHODS 
ONE OF THE THINGS MANAGER 
MUST SELL THE SALES FORCE— 
EVERY PIECE OF MAIL MATTER TO 
SELLING ORGANIZATION AN AD- 
VERTISEMENT 





By Charles C. Casey. 


A big advertiser, who has built 
up a great business through ad- 
vertising, recently declared that 
maximum sell'ng efficiency is pos- 
sible only when the advertising 
department is under the sales de- 
partment. 

He qualified his statement by 
saying that the sales manager 
should be a man able to “judge 
advertising” — qualified to pass 
upon the business-getting value 
of the work turned out by the ad- 
vertising department. i 

He takes the position that since 
all advertising and all sales pro- 
motion is selling, the sales man- 
ager should control both the ad- 
vertising and the direct-by-word- 
of-mouth selling. 

Some advertising men may 
agree with him, but the number 
wouldn’t make a very serious 
competitor for the National Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Managers. 

The qualifications of a sales 
manager are not those of a sales- 
man. They are not merely those 
of a manager. On the contrary, 
his qualifications, particularly in 
large organizations, are more 
nearly those of an advertising 
man, 

Not many sales managers do 
any direct selling on their own 
account. Not many of them do 
very much direct managing, ex- 
cept their own office staff, and 
the laying out of plans and route 
schedules for salesmen. Most of 
their work is advertising. 

No little part of the efficient 
sales manager’s work is the sell- 
ing of efficient methods to the 
salesmen in the field. One of the 
principal duties of the sales man- 
ager is to build up his sales or- 





ganization to the highest effi- 
ciency, by collecting big ideas 
from the best of his men and dis- 
tributing to the worst of his men 
the ideas which will increase their 
selling efficiency. 

If a sales manager is not an ad- 
vertising man, how is he going to 
continually sell, over and over 
again, those efficient methods 
which he, only, can collect and 
distribute. 

It is impractical to call in every 
member of the field force, par- 
ticularly if the field force is large, 
every time the sales manager has 
an idea which he wants to trans- 
mit to them. Even calling the 
men in and arguing it out with 
them wouldn’t keep them en- 
thused. 

If the sales manager’s efficiency 
consists only of ability to sell by 
word of mouth, then his chances 
of managing a sales organization 
at a distance are not very good. 

Expecting a sales manager, 
who is not also an advertising 
manager, to get the best efficiency 
out of a large sales force by mail 
is like expecting an American 
politician to successfully manage 
a regiment of foreign  suffra- 
gettes. He is handicapped in the 
beginning. 

A certain manufacturer of farm 
implements is selling a more or 
less complicated machine through 
dealers. He finds it necessary 
first to find salesmen who will 
apply themselves to the difficult 
task of mastering the machine so 
that they can properly demon- 
strate it to the dealer. 

He has an organization of 
nearly 100 salesmen, about one- 
fourth of whom are mechanically 
efficient. Some of these twenty- 
five are also good salesmen. 

This particular manufacturer, 
because of the necessity of sell- 
ing through dealers, found him- 
self in the position of having to 
train not only his own men, but 
also the implement dealer and his 
staff of salesmen. 

The fact that his own sales 
organization was only twenty-five 
per cent efficient in knowledge of 
the machine made it almost hope- 
less to try to train the dealers‘ 
through his own field force, 
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The Selling Power of 


Concentrated Circulation 














This is an age of specialization. The increased 

cost of manufacturing and selling in recent years 
has necessitated a readjustment and incidentally a more 
careful analysis of advertising and the part it plays in 
the distribution of goods. Manufacturers have dis- 
covered it is often better to concentrate advertising 
and selling energy in a few given territories and secure 
maximum returns rather than scatter this energy 
broadcast. 


Consequently advertise to consumers in the markets 
q where you can sell the most goods. In Montreal, 
Indianapolis, Washington and Philadelphia successful 
advertisers, concentrate their advertising argument in 
the columns of the following high grade home evening 
newspapers for best results: 


The Montreal Star 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 
The Washington Star 
The Indianapolis News 


If you are interested in selling more goods in 

these four prominent population and business 
centres get a “Representative on the Ground” appeal 
through these newspapers. Concentrated circulation is 
valuable to local dealers and equally important to the 
national manufacturer. Many general advertisers find it 
profitable to “Cash In” on their national advertising with 
the support of local newspaper advertising i in large cities. 
Does this plan fit your needs? 


I would like to discuss the sales value of newspaper 
advertising with any interested manufacturer. 
Booklet “Territorial Advertising” sent on request—a 
new angle on the newspaper situation. Dan A. Carroll, 
Special Newspaper Representative, Tribune Bldg., New 
York City. 











So the training of the dealer 
resolved itself into advertising. 
It was necessary to train them by 
mail, first “selling” them on the 
necessity of being able to show 
the purchaser how to operate the 
machine. 

The poor sales manager of that 
concern carried a mountain 
around in his head for a year, 
then quit his job. 

The advertising manager, a real 
one in this case, made some sug- 
gestions, and was given a chance 
to try them out. 

He worked out a campaign 
which convinced the dealers that 
they must know how to sell the 
machine, and in three months had 
induced ninety per cent of them 
to instruct one clerk to take the 
course of lessons that was fur- 
nished. In a year the business 
doubled. 

The average salesman is just 
an ordinary human being. Most 
of them are bright chaps, glad to 
learn and to use all the good 
ideas which come their way. On 
the other hand, those who know 
can sometimes be heard to say, 
though maybe always in private, 
that some salesmen are just— 
“rummies.” 


FREE IDEAS LIKELY TO LOOK CHEAP 


The ordinary human being 
doesn’t turn flip-flops of delight 
every time somebody else has an 
idea. He doesn’t even turn hand- 
springs for joy when that idea 
is offered to him free, unless he 
can see, without mental effort, 
how he can cash in on it. 

In the ordinary sales organiza- 
tion there is a certain proportion 
of men who will quickly see the 
good points in any idea, and prob- 
ably a larger per cent who are 
proof against all ideas except 
those administered with a hypo- 
dermic. 

One of the traits of human na- 
ture is to value a thing by what 
it costs. Ideas coming to us 
without charge are apt to look 
cheap. On the whole, it is usu- 
ally harder to give anything to a 
man and make him appreciate it 
than it would be to sell him the 
same thing at a fair price. 

The sales manager’s task of 
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originating brilliant selling 
schemes and selling them to the 
field organization by mail is not 
such an easy snap as it might be 
supposed. On the contrary it is a 
great big job. 

the sales manager has a 
“dividend-increasing idea” and 
simply sits down and writes a let- 
ter to his field force, asking them 
to use the idea in their work, he 
is really advertising to them a 
new product of his brain—maybe 
with good effect; maybe not. 
Probably not unless it is a big 
idea and a cracker-jack letter, for 
it means the changing of their 
own selling plans. 

If his letter brings that idea to 
them in such a forcible way as to 
convince them that it is a good 
idea for them to use, he will sell 
the idea to some of them, and 
they will adopt it and use it. 

If the letter doesn’t “sell” the 
idea to a salesman, it is poor ad- 
vertising so far as that salesman 
is concerned. 

The salesman, working on com- 
mission, is more or less independ- 
ent in his methods. If he is a 
tolerably successful salesman, he 
will not “fall over himself” aban- 
doning his own methods for other 
methods he doesn’t know much 
about. 

It is very difficult to make him 
use your ideas unless you are able 
to make them his ideas. In other 
words, efficient methods must be 
sold the sales force. 

Most of the selling is by mail, 
so it is plainly advertising—mail- 
order advertising. 

The letter which the sales man- 
ager writes to the salesman, offer- 
ing him an idea, must be an ad- 
vertisement. It must contain the 
strongest kind of selling talk. It 
must contain almost as much 
merit as an advertisement de- 
signed to sell a mechanical idea 
to the man who has never heard 
of the sales manager. 

A great many sales managers 
are having more than a little dif- 
ficulty getting their salesmen to 
study their line enough to be able 
to talk it intelligently to prospects. 
Even more of them are having 
difficulty in compelling their sales- 
men to study the other man’s 
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viewpoint, or the use of the prod- 
uct. 

Some salesmen will study hard 
and earnestly in their own “wee 
small hours” to perfect them- 
selves in new selling methods, or 
even to originate methods of sell- 
ing which will make them more 
successful. 

Unfortunately ali salesmen are 
not that kind. 

It is the biggest kind of an ad- 
vertising job to sell any kind of 
new methods to any kind of a 
sales organization. If those new 
methods require study and prac- 
tice, it is almost a hopeless task 
for any sales manager who is not 
also an advertising man. 


SOME SUCCEED IN SPITE OF WRONG 
METHODS 


Take any sales organization 
and you will find a considerable 
proportion of its men inefficient, 


notwithstanding the strenuous ef- . 


forts of the sales managers to 
train them. Many of the men 
won't study. They won’t adopt 
the new methods. They won’t in- 


crease their efficiency. 





Why? 


Because they are not 
sold on the new methods. 


The National Cash Register 
Company has put as much science 
into the training of its field force 
as any organization in the coun- 
try to-day, but many of its men 
are not selling cash registers ac- 
cording to the plans laid out for 
them. 

Many N. C. R. men are sell- 
ing registers by sheer force 
of personality and  salesman- 
ship who have never accepted 
the modern selling methods 
worked out by the company. 
If they were not remarkable men, 
able to make good in spite of 
their lack of training, the com- 
pany would drop them 

The fact that they ais good 
in spite of their lack of science 
does not argue against the N. C. 
R.’s methods. In fact, those same 
men, if they would adopt the 
plans urged upon them, would 
probably be able to greatly in- 
crease the results attained by their 
sales ability alone. 

They don’t know that. They 
aren’t “sold” on the new ideas. 
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The company, however, is pa- 
tiently advertising the better meth- 
ods to them, partly to keep the 
converted men in line and partly 
to bring the insurgents into line, 
and the time will soon come when 
all of its men will add science to 
salesmenship. 

When that time comes it will 
not -have been  sales-managing 
that accomplished the now diffi- 


cult feat. It will have been ad- 
vertising. _ 
An efficient advertising man 


could pick out of the average or- 
ganization those men who have 
not adopted the sales manager’s 
selling schemes and sell them on 
the value of those methods. He 
would accomplish more in a few 
weeks than the average sales man- 
ager will accomplish in a year. 

The sales manager needs to be 
an advertising man. The sales 
manager’s job is a job for a big 
advertising man. Almost every- 
thing he does has some resem- 
blance to advertising work. 

Every letter and every™piece of 
printed matter from the sales 
manager to the sales force is just 
as much advertising as if it were 
printed in a popular magazine and 
distributed to them as advertising. 

Every letter which the sales 
manager writes, every piece of 
mail which goes out of his office 
to the sales force, or to anybody 
else, is advertising. 

The qualifications of an adver- 
tising man all center around 
ability to influence men by mail 
or through printed advertising in 
some form. 

If an advertising man is lack- 
ing in that ability, he is not en- 
titled to be called an advertising 
man. ; 

The average sales manager has 
a number of other duties besides 
originating sales ideas and train- 
ing salesmen. One of them is to 


lay out selling campaigns. The 
real advertising manager does 
this also. No real advertising 


campaign can be planned without 
taking into consideration all of 
the things which the sales man- 
ager must consider in his selling 
plans. 

The manager of a business, who 
looks upon his advertising and 








his advertising department as not 
so very important, is likely to 
look upon his advertising manager 
as a species of “office boy.” 

This would seem to account for 
the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of advertising men come from 
the ranks of untrained men. All 
kinds of men, some of them ab- 
solutely ignorant of advertising 
principles, are drifting into posi- 
tions as advertising managers. 

Most of these men are trying 
to quaiify for the positions they 
hold, but the proportion who have 
reached the point of being able 
to sell their own bosses on the im- 
portance of the advertising de- 
partment and to take the rightful 
place of a real advertising man in 
the organization—the place a real 
advertising man would be able to 
take—are not so very numerous. 

The sales manager is usually 
looked upon as a very important 
man in the average business or- 
ganization. He is the connecting 
link between the Board of Di- 
rectors and the inflow of money. 

The advertising manager is not 
usually looked upon as very im- 
portant. A part of his duty is to 
disconnect the directors from 
some of the money which they 
receive through the sales man- 
ager. 

It is just another case where 
human nature runs rampant. The 
efforts of the advertising manager 
might be responsible for ninetv 
per cent of the income of the 
business, yet the fact that he has 
spent three per cent of the in- 
come, while the actual sales were 
credited to the sales manager, 
“boiler-plates” the “understand- 
ing” of the directors. 

0 Oe 

FACTORY GAINS IN FIVE 

YEARS 





According to the advance bulletin_on 
manufactures just issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the United States had 
268,491 manufacturing establishments 
in 1909 which gave employment during 
the year to an average of 7,678,578 
persons, of whom 6,615,046 were wage 
earners. 

These manufacturing establishments 
paid $4,365,613,000 in salaries and 
wages and turned out products to the 
value of $20,672,052,000 for which ma- 
terials costing $12,141,791,000 were 
consumed. 
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20 New Data Cards 


Series B. No. 1 


Short Rates 


Shortrates are a common bone of conten- 
tion. The advertiser, or agent, purchases 
space in quantity in newspapers and gets 
a special discount. Later, he decides not 
to use as much space as ordered. Then the 
newspaper wants him to pay the rate that 
the amount of space used has acttally 
earned. That is fair. The newspapers have 


@ perfect right to demand payment on that 


basis. However, some of them demand it 


Since papers are so pliable 





naturally fights the payment of the short- 
tate bill. 

The principle of the shortrate charge is 
entirely just. If the newspapers would treat 


everybody alike and always insist on the . 


payment of a shortrate charge, no matter 
what the extenuating circumstances might 
be, the shortrate problem would vanish into 
thin air. 


The agent does wrong who does not have 
a distinct understanding with his client in 
regard to the payment of shortrates. The 
agent does a still greater wrong—and an 
inexcusable wrong—who contracts for 
more space than he intends to use in order 
to underbid a agp par? or “dig” either 

or the publi Such a 

practice ig simply crooked, 

“This problem like many others is being 
fapidly solved by the better understanding 
of it which is coming between advertisers, 
publications and agents. 








WRG 0rd Company 
e Advertising Agency 
we New York 


Post card requests will not be honored. 




















Short Rates. 

Position. | 

The Time Element in 
Advertising. 

Making a Schedule. 
One “Squirt” after An- 
other. 

Charity Advertising. 

In Season Advertising. 
Attractiveness in Adver- 
tising, We ti 
Flat Rates. “= 

Basis for Copy.. <<" 
Size of Advertisement. * 
Educational Advertising. 
Puffed Up With Power. 
Retail Friendliness. 
Concentration in Adver- 
tising (National). 
Concentration in Adver- 
tising (Local). 

17. Penalties. 

18. Inside Service. 

19. Keeping Up to Now. 
20. The Fallacy of Window 
Advertising. 


This Set—Series B 


will be sent with our compliments and 
without strings, to the Advertising 
Manager, General Manager, Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Director, 
Partner or Owner of a manufacturing 
concern now advertising or interested 
in advertising. These cards comprise 
a “brass tack”’ discussion of everyday 
topics of advertising and are worth the 
serious consideration of every advertiser. 


DP VROR=SO SNQ wR who 


A request for Series B Cards should be 


dictated on your firm's stationery, and you should state which one of the above named 
positions you occupy. No cards sent to foreign countries. 


WR ruhd Company 


Advertising Agency 


31 East 22d Street, New York 
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GETTING UNITY IN THE 
: LAYOUT 





THE “UNITY LAYOUT’ CANNOT BE 
HARMED BY ITS NEIGHBORS— 
UNITY IS GAINED BY MEASURING 
ALL CONTRASTS FROM THE SAME 
THING—USE OF A BORDER IS NO 
ASSURANCE OF UNITY 





By a Staff Writer. 


Space, in the advertising sense, 
is usually rectangular. It is the 
advertising man’s job to put into 
that space various masses and 
shapes of gray and black color so 
that they will help and not hinder 
the transmission of an - idea. 
That’s about all there is to the 
layout, but it is enough. 

The fundamental principles of 
any layout are principles of con- 
trast, but it is contrast in more 
than one direction. There is the 
contrast of various parts of the 
same ad with each other—which 
is comparatively easy to judge— 
and the contrast of the whole ad 
with others on the same page or 
on opposite pages—which is not 
so easy to determine. But it may 
be set down as a general rule to 
which there are very few excep- 
tions, that the ad 





a peculiar thing, that an ad set in 
a good layout is sufficient unto 
itself, holding the attention where 
it belongs, and an ad set in a poor 
layout scatters the attention so 
that it slons over, so to speak, 
into the ad on the next space. 
For example, there is the Secor 
typewriter ad reproduced in con- 
nection with the ad of the Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company from 
the same publication. These ads 
do not stand an equal chance. 
The attention is diverted from 
the cabinet ad and concentrated 
upon the typewriter ad, and that 
in spite of the fact that the latter 
is topheavy. Why? Because the 
typewriter ad has a definite point 
of deepest contrast—a focus— 
while the cabinet ad has several, 
and no one of them strong 
enough. The attention is caught 
and held nowhere, but is allowed 
to wander over six pictures which 
are very much blacker than the 
body type, and two headlines 
which, although they are black, 
are subdued by the greater masses 
of black in the cabinets. It is a 
positive strain of the eye to jump 
from the very black head to the 
very light type—a strain which 
the eye will instinctively dodge 





which is in harmo- 
nious contrasts with 
respect to itself, will 
be proof against the 
make-up man so 
long as black ink is 
used. It is only in 
the use of color that 
any great attention 
need be paid to 
next door neigh- 
bors, and then no 
fear need be felt so 
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long as they are 
printed in black. A 
delicate green de- 
sign would be only 
strengthened by a heavy black 
mass on an opposite page, while 
the same mass in bright purple 
would kill it. 

So, as long as black ink is the 
medium, little attention need be 
paid to contrasts with things out- 
side of the ad itself—provided 
that the contrasts within the ad 
do not clash or confuse. That is 


THE ATTENTION IS DRAWN OVER ONTO THE LEFT-HAND 


PAGE 


every chance it gets—while the 
typewriter ad demands no such 
sudden strain. 

The mere process of blackenin 
the type in the cabinet ad so that 
the contrast would be between 
type and white paper rather than 
type and black pictures would 
make it almost as much of a unit 
as the Secor ad. 
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In fact, if we are to achieve 
unity in our layouts, we must 
have a unit of measurement for 
the contrasts contained in each 
ad. In order to get a sum total 
which will make sense, all of its 
parts must be reduced to the same 
terms. It will get us nowhere if 
we start by contrasting our head- 
line with the white paper, and 
then follow with a_ sub-head 
which contrasts with the headline, 
a first text paragraph which con- 
trasts with the sub-head, and a 
second text paragraph which con- 
trasts with the first. It needs 
only a few distracting rules and 
a picture or two to get a result 
like the ad for concrete mixers 
which is reproduced. 










ONE OF THE “WHYS” ww 


of the ABSOLUTE RELIANCE placed on 
MARSH-CAPRON 
“RAIL TRACK” 
‘Concrete Mixers 
by © beary proportion of the 
Biggest Concrete Operators 
 eticsemcy 


and keenest judges of boch mesbenical 
tad bunnaet economy. 














MIXED CONTRASTS WITHOUT A STANDARD 


The trouble with that ad is 
simply a lack of a definite stand- 
ard of measurement for the con- 
trasts. One thing contrasts with 
a second, the second with a third, 
the third with a fourth, and the 
fourth with all of them plus a 
fifth. If white paper had been 
taken as the basis—as is only rea- 
sonable—and the contrasts judged 
from their relations to that one 
definite thing, it would: have been 
plainly evident that here is no 
unity of layout whatever. The 
mental effect of the ad is about 
like requesting the reader to add 
three dollars, twenty-seven 
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Back-~ 
nd 


That 
manufacturer 
who. offers his 
goods against a 
background of 
the fabric 

of the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
has put them 
in the best 
possible light 
with the 

best possible 


women. 
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pounds, fourteen 
franes and ten lire, 
expressing the an- 
swer in marks, 

To achieve unity in 
a layout it is abso- 
lutely necessary to 
start with something; 
with reference to 
which every contrast 
is to be judged. When 
that is done, the con- 
trasts with the vari- 
ous parts with each 
other will take care 
of themselves, _ be- 
cause they are parts 
of a whole. If we do 
not keep to the 
standard nes will be nothing to 
bind the parts together, and we 
shall not have a unit. 

It is, however, not always nec- 
essary to take white paper as the 
standard, though it is the most 
common standard. The Pratt & 
Lambert ad, for example, has its 
contrasts arranged and calculated 


Helle 


The Long-Life 










ROVE VITRALITE, The Long-Life White 
Enamel is the one complaint-proof, white 
enamel that won't turn yellow, crack, 
show specks, pe nor brush marks. 

Send for Free guid and Penal Semaiee 
Complete Booklet on Enamelng 








Convince yourself while the hae of Enenth, Vitralite, 
ee en 
y more square ok chet its final less than 
whes on erdianry om sed The's why, Vitralite 
Wed and endorsed by puch eminent master painters as Thee. 
rresident of the New York Association 
of Master 
Send alee for Free Liguid and 
Samples of “ 61" Floor Vous, 
Booklet on Pioot Pinus Prove "61" makes 
cope conomer ita ecomomy to you io working 
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THE HEADLINE NOT ALLOWED TO KILL 
THE EFFECT 


with reference to the interior 
scene. The masses of type in the 
center are of the proper depth to 
carry the impression of a contin- 





“the 
POWER of 
SUGGESTION 





A BORDER WHICH UNIFIES AND ONE WHICH SCATTERS 


uance of the floor from border to 
border. The eye in glancing over 
it, completes the picture and 
makes the ad a unit. Making the 
type very black, in an endeavor 
to contrast it with the white pa- 
per, would destroy the unity. 

The word “Vitralite’ which is 
intentionally the most prominent 
thing in the ad, and the blackest, 
is placed out of the picture where 
it will not kill the general effect. 
Try putting it in the centre of 
the ad and see what happens to 
the “atmosphere.” 

There is a persistent supersti- 
tion in the minds of a good many, 
that a border will of necessity 
unify an ad. If it only would. 
our problems would be simplified ! 

I have reproduced the ads of 
the Wonalancet Company and the 
Standard Welding Company to- 
gether, though they appeared in 
different publications. Both are 
“held together” with borders, but 
with considerable difference. 

It is not a matter to be worked 
out with mathematical accuracy— 
it would be no problem at all if 
it were. It is something which 
has to do with the first impres- 
sion the reader gets, but that first 
impression determines whether 
the attention will go over to the 
next space or not. The best in- 
surance against the machinations 
of the make-up man is care in the 
arrangement of contrasts—so that 
the sum total may be a particular 
something—what we call a unit— 
rather than an indistinct confu- 
sion of many things. 
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Mahin Advertising 
Company 


has again taken 


larger quarters 


N JANUARY, 1907, we moved to the 

American Trust Building. We believed 

then that we were providing amply for 
our growth for at least five years. 


But, in May, 1910, we had to lease as much 
additional floor space at 24 South Clark Street 
as we had in the American Trust Building. 
Since then our business has been conducted 
in the main office and its equal-sized branch. 


Now we have taken the entire tenth floor of 
the new Monroe Building, 104 So. Michigan Avenue. 
This magnificent office building, the newest in Chicago, 
is at the south-east corner <= Michigan Avenue and 
Monroe Street. It faces Grant Park and the lake 
front, it is across the street from the University Club, 
and a few doors from the Chicago Athletic, Illinois 
Athletic, Chicago and other clubs. It is so located 
that it must always have plenty of light and air. 


This gives us fifty per cent more space than 
we have had in our two locations combined during the 
past two years. It enables us to carry on our work 
with even higher efficiency, and to assume newer and 
heavier responsibilities. 


We extend a cordial invitation to all our friends, 
old and new, as well as to any manufacturer who 
wants and is willing to pay for the best advertising and 
sales-development service, to call and see what we 
believe an effective advertising organization must be 
in personnel and equipment. 


Please make a note of this: Our new phone number, 
both local and long distance is Randolph 6600. Our 
new street number is 104 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


JOHN ved hr Presiden 
WM. H. — Vic sident Hh. A. GROTH, Sec 


Monroe Bidg., berg r Mi chigan » Awe and M pares ° St. “Chic ago 
Newspaper, Magaz oo Pap , Tra ide Pay , Stre et Cor , Poster 
and Outdoor dAdvertts ant 
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THE BUILDING OF A NEW 
TRADE-MARK 


CONVENTIONALIZED EGYPTIAN 
SCARAB AND PYRAMID COMBINED 
—AUTOMOBILE COMPANY TO CON- 
CENTRATE BIG ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN AROUND THIS SYMBOL— 
SOME FIGURES GIVING IDEA OF THE 
SIZE OF THE UNDERTAKING 
When Henry Ford, president 

of the Ford Motor Car Company, 
convinced himself that lack of 
continued effort in one direction 
had brought automobile advertis- 
ing to an unsatisfactory state, and 
that concentration was the great 
desideratum, he settled upon the 
idea of hammering away upon 
some Ford symbol until it should 
stand for the product of which he 
was the maker and all that was 
back of it. 

This settling upon the symbol 
idea meant that a Ford trade- 
mark must be devised. Familiar 
shapes such as squares,,. hearts, 
stars or diamonds would not do 
because they 
were not 
looked upon as 
sufficiently dis- 
tinctive. One 
day “The Glen 
Buck _ Book” 
came to Mr. 
Ford’s _atten- 





From “‘here"' to “‘there’’ and 
back again—one-third of the 
motoring world will go this 








of a sacred Egyptian scarab and 
one of the pyramids. This turned 
out to be a very happy combina- 
tion; the scarab wings typifying 
lightness and speed, while the 
pyramid stood for strength and 
substantiality. The design was 
such that the symbol almost ex- 
plained itself automatically, but 
to the untutored mind, four or 
five words would fix the signifi- 
cance forever. 

This design struck home at once 
and seemed to be the very thing 
for which the Ford people had 
been groping. A Ford campaign 
was outlined which centered ab- 
solutely around the. new trade- 
mark. The one ‘purpose of the 
advertiser was to burn one or two 
merits of Ford cars into the minds 
of people who buy. All other 
purposes were looked upon as 
secondary and unimportant. “And 
the simpler the story can be told,” 
reasoned ‘the Ford people, “the 
stronger will be the impression 
we make.” 

It is planned to so feature the 
trade-mark in advertising copy as 
to make the 
new device the 
emblem of the 
Ford product 
and _—sresponsi- 
bility, just as a 
nation’s: flag 
symbolizes 
spirit and his- 


: year in Ford Cars. Seventy- . 
tion, and after five thousand new Fords—all — It is 1 
reading it he alike— put into service in a € a mar 
called Glen twelvemonth—it’s telling tes- ! around which 
Buck from timony to their unequalled the forces of 


Chicago. To- 
gether they 
worked out 
the new Ford 
trade-mark. 
Both men are 
lovers of birds. 


five passenger but 
logue 101—from The 


Detroit factory 


The idea of 
employing a UP 
bird with 


swooping wings seemed a good 
motif. It would fit well on the 
front of a radiator but its com- 
monplaceness caused its rejec- 
tion. 

But the bird idea would not 
down. The original design was 
conventionalized after a while to 
sort of a cross between the wings 





serviceableness and economy. 


There 1s no other car like the Ford Model T 
Ie’s lightest, rightest —most economical. The 
two-passenger car costs but $590, f.o.b 
Detroit, complete with all equipment—the 


pany, Madison and Eleventh or from our 





HOW THE NEW TRADE-MARK IS PLAYED 





the plant and 
selling organi- 
zation will talk 
feed Moe Cant Mf and act with 
enthusiasm. 

It is thought 
by the Ford 
people that au- 
tomobiles have 
about passed 
the novelty stage; that laymen, 
who long since abandoned the 
noting of white horses as a pas- 
time, have also relegated the 
diversion of trying to name 
passing cars from the shape of a 
hood. 

The Ford company has started 
an advertising campaign of very 
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large proportions and the copy 
has been appearing less than three 
weeks. Before the termination of 
the present series it is expected 
the new trade-mark and advertis- 
ing style will be seared on the 
public’s mind. 

By knowing a few of the pro- 
portions of the latest Ford cam- 
paign the reader may well form 
an impression as to the chances 
for ultimate success. The sched- 
‘les involve practically every 
ewspaper of large size in the 
Jnited States. The weeklies such 
is the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Life and so on, will run 
copy of exactly the same sizes 
112 lines) as that appearing in 
tie mewspapers. 

The advertising, the text of 
vhich will change with each in- 
sertion, will appear fifty-two 
imes in the weeklies and 156 
t:mes in the dailies. The portion 
of this advertising in which the 
names of Ford branches are 
printed will be paid for by the 
company. Dealers are under con- 
tract to pay for their own ad- 
vertising, the Ford people fur- 
nishing the copy and _ specifica- 
tions. 

To the public, the Ford figures 
of this year’s output are 76,000 
cars. A man intimately connect- 
ed with the concern said the other 
day that those figures applied to 
the Detroit production only. The 
product of the English and Cana- 
dian factories would run the out- 
put up to 93,000. 

With the new trade-mark as an 
entering wedge and the idea of 
building solidly and large for 
future advertising of the symbol, 
it is the plan to make a telling im- 
pression with the present cam- 
paign in which the desire has 
been to cut away everything 
bordering upon irrelevancy. 


DALLAS LUNCHEON AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The luncheon of the San Francisco 
Advertising Association, April 10, took 
the form of -an “On to Dallas” day. 
Robert L. Connor, the chairman, spo 
on the subject, ‘What They’re Goin 
Do to Us in Texas.” Arthur J El 
talked on “How We Are Going i 





to Dallas,” and Rollin C. Ayres s on 
on “What the Dallas Convention Will 
Do for the Club and the Individual.” 
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A CORDIAL 
INVITATION 
IS EXTENDED 


To every one attending the con- 
vention of The Association of 
Advertising Clubs of America to 
the 


Mexican Dinner 


to be given by the 


San Antonio Express 


at the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
Saturday Evening 
May 25th 


It will be a Mexican affair 
throughout, Mexican — dishes, 
Mexican music, Mexican enter- 
tainment, Mexican costumes on 
every one except the guests. 

Three thousand guests will be 
provided for and a novel banquet 
is promised that will never be 
forgotten by those who attend. 

This great dinner is the contri- 
bution of the 


San Antonio Express 


to the entertainment which San 
Antonio, Texas’ largest city, will 
provide for delegates and others 
in attendance and is but a hint of 
what may be expected in San 
Antonio, a great and growing city, 
pulsating with all the vibrant ac- 
tivities of a booming trade center, 
but still gloriously rich in intense- 
ly interesting historical associa- 
tion and tradition. 


San Antonio Express 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St. Louie 
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‘THE SPECIAL TRADE AP- 
PEAL IN COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING 





HOW SOME CAMPAIGNS HAVE MADE 
THEIR ADVERTISING IN CLASS AND 
TRADE JOURNALS PAY A PROFIT— 
THE. NECESSITY OF THE SPECIAL- 
IZED APPEAL TO BACK UP THE 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

Those who are in charge of 
the work of developing commu- 
nities have been showing a real- 
ization that it is no longer pos- 
sible to get results merely by 
“shooting at the moon” and 
claiming everything in sight for 
the particular town the booster 
happens to be working for. 
“Cheap labor, unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities and good fac- 
tory sites” are no longer a suffi- 
cient lure for the manufacturer 
seeking a new location. 

The plan of finding out ex- 
actly what the city has to offer 
and then presenting it to the peo- 
ple who are most likely to be able 
to make use of those particular 
advantages has meant at least 
one thing in the advertising of 
communities for the purpose of 
attracting new factories, which is 
the chief aim of most sections 
which are not merely trying to 
get additional population: the use 
of trade papers. And this is one 
of the interesting developments 
in connection with this kind of 
work, for it is getting to be more 
and more the rule to find display 
ads of towns and sections in trade 
papers which reach manufacturers 
in various lines. 

The use of the general maga- 
zines is still full of opportunities, 
and undoubtedly stimulates in- 
terest in the community over the 
the country at large; on the other 
hand, the use of the class jour- 
nals enables the town to realize 
in a direct and positive way upon 
the results of the favorable gen- 
eral publicity that may have been 
secured otherwise. 

Suppose you have a town which 
is surrounded by large deposits 
of limestone, suitable for making 
cement, as shown by chemists’ 
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analyses. Provided you _ have 
other suitable facilities, is it not 
reasonable to. believe that by us- 
ing one of the trade papers de- 
voted to cement the chances of 
getting hold of a manufacturer 
interested in the erection of a 
mill would be superior to those 
gained by announcing the fact in 
a magazine of general circula- 
tion? For example, an advertise- 
ment in Concrete, the Cement 
Age, Rock Products, or one of the 
other papers specializing in that 
field, would reach pretty nearly 
everybody in the cement manu- 
facturing industry. If your propo- 
sition were really worth while, 
would it not be pretty certain to 
evoke a response? 

On the other hand, if your com- 
munity is located in a _ timber 
country, where sawmills are pro- 
ducing a lot of lumber which is 
being shipped to consuming fac- 
tories in other sections, a little 
consideration would probably con- 
vince you that you would do well 
by advertising your advantages 
as a location for a wood-using in- 
dustry in lumber, furniture and 
wood-working trade papers. Such 
a list might be made up of the 
American Lumberman, Hardwood 
Record, Furniture Manufacturer 
& Artisan, American Furniture 
Manufacturer, Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Record, Furniture Journal, 
etc. These papers go to man- 
ufacturers, and they  under- 
stand and can appreciate more 
readily than anyone not thor- 
oughly informed just what the 
peculiar advantages of your 
proposition are. It should be 
noted in this connection, too, that 
the lumber papers reach not only 
lumbermen but also many wood- 
consuming manufacturers, as 
there are comparatively few trade 
papers devoted exclusively to 
manufacturing wood in particular 
fields. 

A town in a big wheat coun- 
try, which found that the prod- 
ucts of the surrounding territory 
were being drawn into its ele- 
vators, only to be shipped out 
again to the flour mills of other 
centers, might argue with reason 
that it ought to be able to take 
care of a few large mills. If in- 
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LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





You have seen the Hamburg- 
American advertising in Printers’ Ink. 


Their proposition looks good to us. 


782 seasoned subscription - getters 
are already out on it. We'll take 
on more like these 782. 


You’re a calculating business man, 
suppose each solicitor averages 
only 10 subscriptions a month— 
1 every 3 days. 


Advertising orders placed before 
June Ist are entitled to the present 
rate—$60.00 a page. 


May number carries 23 more 
pages of advertising than same 
month in 1911. 


LIPPINCOTT S 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

156 Fifth Avenue 1502 Tribune Bldg. 
BOSTON DETROIT 

24 Milk Street 1326 Majestic Bldg. 
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vestigation should prove the cor- 
-rectness of this idea, what is 
more logical than to state the 
facts and the proposition of the 
town in the papers which reach 
the milling trade, such as the 
Northwestern Miller, the Mod- 








Power Means Wealth 


CHATTANOOGA 
The Electric City of The South 


QThe Industrial possibilities of a City are 
measured only by its power facilities. 
@The possibil of Ch ga, Ten- 
nessec are limitless. 

lt is the greatest Power City in the South. 
it is the Best Railroad Center in the South 
@ Labor is Plentiful and Contented. 








ec rene Chastang tate: 





a gD att Stes 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the oppor- 
tunities offered you at Chattanooga. Write the 


Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce or 


the Eastern Tennessee Power Company 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 




















COPY CONCENTRATION UPON ONE OF MANY 
RESOURCES 


ern Miller, Operative Miller, or 
the American Miller? You would 
certainly get immediate attention 
from those most likely to be able 
to use such facilities. 

Naturally there are certain gen- 
eral conditions which do not ap- 
ply to one isolated industry, but 
which are of interest to all. For 
example, when the big water- 
power stations of the Eastern 
Tennessee Power Company near 
Chattanooga were recently com- 
pleted, that community realized 
that it had in the offering of elec- 
tric current for power at low 
rates a mighty argument in favor 
of manufacturers locating there. 
The city is near the Southern 
iron-producing centers, too, and 
has access to large supplies of 
coal and coke used in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, so that it was not surpris- 
ing to find the new power facil- 
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ities being advertised in full 
pages in The Iron Age. _Iron 
users all over the country saw 
that ad, and if they were at all 
interested in a new location, it 
is more than likely that they in- 
vestigated the new advantages 
which were to be supplied by 
Chattanooga. 

The railroads are playing a 
big part in community develop- 
ment work, and usually lead 
rather than follow individual city 
organizations in this respect. In 
the Manufacturers’ Record, prob- 
ably the largest part of the ad- 
vertising of communities is done 
by the railroads, which appreciate 
the fact that their future develop- 
ment is dependent upon the addi- 
tion of new industries and the 
increase in the movement of traf- 
fic over their rails. That condi- 
tion demands more factories, and 
they are advertising for them 
through the columns of the trade 
papers. 

Occasionally a railroad over- 
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Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


who contemplate establishing 
plants in the West and North- 
west should take advantage of 
a location on the 


Chicago and 
North Western Ry. 


which reaches the famous Water 
Powers, Coal Fields, Iron Ore Ranges, 
Hard and Soft Timber Districts of 
the West and Northwest, and affords 
the best means ‘of transportation to 

the markets of the 
4 world. 


For further particulars 
apply to 
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George Bonnell, 
Industrial Agent, 
Chicago, Ml. 
Kwame 








The Pioneer Line West 
and Northwest of Chicago 
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A FAILURE TO USE SPECIALIZED APPEAL 


looks the desirability of making a 
specialized appeal when using the 
trade papers in community-build- 
ing work. It merely states the 
advantages of the section in a 
general way, thus making it im- 
possible for the reader of the ad- 
vertisement to determine without 
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power 


further investigation whether the 
region is suited to his own busi- 
ness or not. In this way the 
prime advantage of the trade 
paper is lost. An example of 
this was recently given by an ad- 
vertisement of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway in the 
Cement World. Obviously the 
advertisement, to be successful, 
must convince cement manufac- 
turers of the advantages of the 
Northwestern line’s territory for 





cement manufacturing or distri- | 


bution. Yet the ad contains this 
as the chief argument: 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way... reaches the famous water 








ae ° , 
Clinchfield’s 
« gd . 

Diversified Mineral Resources 
A Basis for Many Profitable Industries 
Throughout that sectiog @ Spythwestern Virginia, Eastero Tennessee and Western 
North Carolina wraversed by the Clinchfield there is 2 vast wealth of diversified 
mineral repources that would grove the basis for the operation of many protiuable 

industries, 

Gome of these resources are being developed, but none of them in keeping with their 

quality and quantity. 

Among the many important minerals of which there is an unlimited supply are 
Kaolin Mica Feldspar Marble Clay 
Quarts Take Limestone Barytes Shales 


Ready markets are accessible both for raw materials and the many products that can 
be made from them. 


Here also can b¢ found plenty of good white labor, an abundance of fine water, cheap 
power and a delightful invigorating climate 


‘These mineral-bearing lands can be purchased sow at reasonable prices; consequently, 
it behooves the manufacturer or investor to investigate the situation immediately. 
Careful investigations, extensive prospecting and detailed reports have been made upon 
the Clinchfield mineral resources by recognized authorities 


Fall information as well as every co-operation will be 
coon saomatle purtin duibing to caly the appar 


4.4} Clinchfield & Ohio Rwy. 


“Tue Roap or Orroriumrry= 





4.3. Comaion, 
VP. tad Yd Banger eee 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

















IN THE RIGHT MEDIUM THESE FULL FACTS 
TELL A STRONG STORY 


powers, coal fields, iron ore ranges, 
hard and soft timber districts of the 
West and Northwest, and affords the 
best means of transportation to the 
markets of the world 

Here material of value is given, 
but nothing is developed bearing 
particularly on cement. There is 
furnished the basis for excellent 
ads appealing to lumber and 
wood-manufacturing enterprises, 
iron,and steel people, etc. and 
while the advantages of water 
power and accessible coal are 
something that cement mills, like 
other plants, would be affected 
by, it would nevertheless appear 
(Continued on page 42) 
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HERE are a num- 

ber of good pub- 
lications, but none have 
the readers that Munsey 


has. 


If your competitors 
are using Munsey and 
you do not, they have 


an advantage. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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If people were all of the same mind, you 
would find them reading one kind of pub- 
lication, probably voting an_ indefinite 
presidential term, eating the same brands 
of food, and wearing the same make of 


clothing. 


But they are not, and the fact is well 
proven by the marked diversity of the publi- 
cations they read. 


Many advertisers are prone to consider 
one publication good, because they read it; 
another, “not particularly good” because 
they don’t. Quite a number of them buy 
their advertising space on such an unsound 
basis. 


But .the sensible advertiser doesn’t buy 
space to talk to himself. 


In a recent canvass of men interested in 
and buying advertising space, in answer to 
the question, “Are Sunday Magazines good 
media,” 47% said “‘yes,” 38% said “no.” 


Of the 47% who said “good,” 62% com- 
mended Sunday Magazines after having 
thoroughly tested them. 
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al 
Of the 38% who said “poor,” only 12% 
spoke from experience, and that 12% in most 


cases had used Sunday Magazines in a hap- 
hazard manner. 





















{ As efficient as we know the American 
| Sunday Magazine to be, we won’t advise an 
advertiser to use it until we have investi- 
gated his distribution sufficiently thoroughly 
to prove to our own satisfaction that he can 
utilize the majority of our circulation to his 
advantage. We want to be constructive. 


It is the business of our editors to concentrate the 
F attention of our 2,000,000 readers, and they are mas- 
ters of their art. It is the “concentrated attention” 
of 2,000,000 homes we sell. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month 





American Sunday Magazine 
( Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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that some more specific informa- 
tion should have been given. That 
is based on the assumption that 
the Northwestern line contains 
territory suitable for the estab- 
lishment of cement plants. 
Otherwise the Cement World 
would not have been a logical me- 
dium for the use of the railroad. 

Communities which are using 
general mediums to exploit their 
advantages would doubtless find it 
worth while, even in them, to go 
into as much detail as possible 
regarding their special facilities. 
The manufacturer of horseshoes, 
for instance, would not be likely 
to respond to an advertisement 


FURNITURE 
FACTORIES 
WANTED 


Mobile is in the heart of a great hardwood sec- 
tion, has large hardwood mills, and is the port 
through which much of the mahogany used by 
The trans- 





the northern manufacturers passes. 
portation of hardwood to Mobile is by water, 
which places the raw material here cheapest. 
Factories making furniture, chairs, refrigerators, 
caskets and general woodenware, if desirous of 
changing their location or establishing a branch 
factory, should communicate at once with us. 


Mobile Progressive 


Association 


Dept. E. MOBILE, ALA. 











A CLEAR AND STRAIGHTFORWARD APPEAL IN 
FURNITURE PAPERS 


unless there were something in 
the ad that suggested special ad- 
vantages for an _  iron-working 
plant; while the furniture man is 
looking for something appealing 
to one using wood and not other 
materials. 

Thus, while a general ad should 
develop the features which ap- 
peal to all manufacturers, such 
as cheap electric current for 
power, plentiful and accessible 
coal supplies, skilled labor, etc., 
more specific information should 
be given where possible, in order 
to enable an individual manufac- 
turer to have something to hang 
his inquiry to. 








FREE COPIES TO ADVER- 
TISERS 





Tue Tosey Furniture Co. 
Cuicaco, April 18, 1912, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In order that we might get acquainted 
with the medium, we pol the Dubuque 
Times-Journal (two years ago) to put 
us on its complimentary list for thirty 


days. Months passed and the paper 
kept on coming. It finally got to be a 
nuisance around the office. wrote the 


circulation manager five or six times 
and asked him to pass us up. I then 
wrote an imploring letter to the adver- 
tising manager. Pasco weeks ago I 
wrote the president of the company. 
Still it keeps coming. 

I am open to suggestions. 

Am I to be thus forced to suspect that 
newspapers resort to this sort of thing 
for circulation purposes? 

G. E. SCHAEFFER. 

There is little doubt but that 
the “free to advertisers” list is 
greatly overworked in many pub- 
lishing offices. A magazine which 
failed a while ago had 10,000 
names on its advertisers’ list. 
There is nothing like that num- 
ber of national advertisers on the 
entire continent. Publishers that 
are too free with their “compli- 
mentaries” only serve to cheapen 
themselves in the eyes of adver- 
tisers. We have known of cases 
where office boys and subordinates 
in large corporations having 
nothing to do with advertising re- 
ceived expensive publications 
year after year without charge. 

Often this happens without the 
knowledge or approval of the ad- 
vertiser himself who would much 
preier to have whatever quota of 

“complimentaries” he is entitled 
to reach him direct so that he 
can distribute them among deal- 
ers, jobbers and traveling sales- 
men and thus impress them with 
the amount and kind of advertis- 
ing he is doing. At regular inter- 
vals every publisher ought to send 
advertisers a letter like this: “Fol- 
lowing are the names of persons 
who are receiving free copies on 
your account. Do you wish them 
continued ?” 

There is no sense (or profit) 
in lumbering up a mailing list 
with names that do not amount 
to anything and the fact that this 
is being done in so many cases is 
due to carelessness of publishers 
rather than to intent to pad cir- 
culation—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


























ROCHESTER CLUB HOLDS SEA- 
SON’S FINAL OPEN 
MEETING 





The last “open” meeting of the 
Rochester Ad Club for the season took 
place at the Powers Hotel, Thursday 
evening, April 25, and the 265 mem- 
bers of the club and business men of 
Rochester who were in attendance 
horoughly enjoyed an evening that 
as characterized by a good dinner, 
excellent speeches and a number of 
ever novelties in the way of enter- 
inment. ‘ 

Herbert W. Bramley, president of 
ie ad club, was toastmaster at the 
nner and presented the various speak- 
s. Secretary Roland B. Woodward 
as first called upon to present George 

Culp with a handsome traveling bag 

behalf of the club. The speakers 

the evening were Edmund D. Fisher, 
puty comptroller of the city of New 
rk, whose subject was “Dollar Dif- 
‘ ulties’’; Walter C. Taylor, editor of 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, “The 
ddleman’s Mission,” and the Rev. 
john W. Ross, pastor of the Calvary 
| -esbyterian Church of Buffalo, “Busi- 
ress Fundamentals.” 
+28 > 


J. E. Goldstein, formerly of the 
‘um Advertising Agency, of San 
ancisco, Cal., has joined the staff of 
Washington Advertising Agency, 
ashington, D. C., and is in charge 


St ee ee 


o! the Baltimore office. 
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It Is a Family Paper 


I want to express my appreciation of 
the enlarged Sunday School Times. 
The Times used to be “ Dad’s’’ paper 
in our home, but I find my wife 
and daughter perusing it nowadays 
with as much interest as myself.— 


Thomas H. Dixon, St. Paul, Minn. 


But do they have a chance to read your 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times ? 
Wouldn’t it interest them ? 


Tue RE tiGious Press Association, Advertising Representatives 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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THE VALUE OF COURTESY 





Courtesy is valuable because there is 
not more of it—on the other hand, the 
more there is of it, the more valuable 
it is. A study of comparative results 
in being courteous and in not being 
courteous shows that it has a real com- 
mercial value. It pays. It wins friends 
for you. While you are speaking on 
company matters you are “the Coe 
pany,” to that person, and your cour- 
tesy over the telephone wins Sriends for 
the Company. 

Courtesy in dealing with the public is 
a big factor in shaping public opinion 
toward the Company. ne public has a 
right to expect courtesy, and each em- 
ploye has a responsibility to see that 
it gets it. 

Je take it for granted that a shoe 
manufacturer knows more about shoes 
than we do. We would go to him for 
information about shoes. A _ telephone 
company is selling telephone service— 
the use of a telephone, and it is natural 
that we should be expected to know 
more about its correct use than an. 
outsider. 

And after all, it is largely a matter 
of habit. The more courteous we are 
the more courteous we become. We 
may give it away at every opportunity, 
but it increases two-fold. It gives us 
a sense of satisfaction that we have 
done the right thing and we have been 
“winning friends by telephone.”—From 
a booklet of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 
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SOME GERMAN ATTEN- 
TION GETTERS 


SOME SMALL SPACES WHICH AT- 
TRACT LIKE FULL PAGES—STRONG 
BLACK AND WHITE CONTRASTS IN 
TYPE AND ILLUSTRATION ALIKE— 
WHERE PHOTOGRAPHIC TONES 
WOULD BE LOST 


By a Staff Writer. 

Probably the best way to make 
use of small space is to fill it 
with a picture, because a good 
picture can tell more than a good 
many times the space filled with 
type, and tell it better. But the 
picture in the small space has got 
to do more than simply tell the 
story; it must attract the readers 
to whom it is to be told. The 
smaller the space the more im- 
portant this attracting quality be- 
comes, until the point is reached 
where the kind of pictures which 
are excellent in larger spaces will 
not do at all, because they are not 
strong enough. A _ half-tone re- 








production of a photdégraph which 
gets a hundred per cent attention 





UNESCAPEABLE 


in a full page, must be sharpened 
into a line cut for the quarter 
page, and for the eighth or six- 
teenth page must be strengthened 
by the introduction of mass con- 
trasts of black and white. Of 
course, we are talking simply 
about the attention getting qual- 
ities of the design. If it isn’t 
a good ad at the start, no amount 
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of strengthening pictorially will 
help it very much. 

The Germans are_ probably 
more skilful at the art of getting 
attention with small space thar 
any other nation. The Britor 
runs to type, preferring to us 
geometrical designs of variou 
kinds for the attention-compellin; 
feature. The Frenchman like 
tint backgrounds, with an overla: 
of lettering in contrasting tints 
But the German prefers to gras) 
the whole idea in black that i 
black and white that is white 


TFardie 
GUVI. cra Qa 


Vornehme = 
Sottettehoffer: 
(Suit cases) in 
aller Qusfifrungen 
und com, 


Spectofanpertiga Gung 
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ACID NGC, 
I'HE GOODS IN WHITE INSTEAD OF BLACK 


making the illustration the whole 
thing without any separation of 
picture and text. For his large 
spaces he frequently resorts to 
the gray wash tints, and some- 
times photographs, but in his 
small spaces he puts the em- 
phasis upon the attention creating 
qualities, and lets his picture-ad 
suggest without any great attempt 
at convincing. 

The illustrations presented 
herewith are the work of the In- 
ternational Art Service. I have 
taken no pains to present any 
“horrible examples,” though they 
are plentiful enough in almost 
any’ German periodical. For, like 
anything else, the strong black 
and white pictorial ad may be 
overdone, so as positively to repel 
instead of attract. 
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The Cameo 
Specimen Book 


A pminting paper without gloss 
that takes the finest halftones 


If Cameo paper had been in use first there 
would have been little demand for shiny paper. 
The soft velvety surface of Cameo is so restful an 
delightful to the eye that the glare of shiny papers 
seems harsh and unattractive in comparison. 


CAMEO 
PAPER 


For printing —White and Sepia 





enriches illustrations, deepens halftones and dig- 
nifies type. It adds distinction and selling power 
to any job on ‘which it is used. 

It isn’t cheap, it isn’t expensive, but it is the 
most economical, for it greatly reduces the num- 
ber of unread copies of your booklets. 

Send for Our Beautiful Specimen Book 


It is full of interesting suggestions for 
every man who issues advertising matter 


S.D. WARREN & CO,, }¢3Devonsite Suet 


Makers of the Best in Sta, << fame of 
Coated and Uncoated Papers 
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A little study of the reproduc- 
.tions will convince any advertiser 
of the possibilities in strong 
black and white. American ad- 
vertisers have become wedded to 
the policy of showing the thing 
“as it is’—photographically. Of 
course, there are prominent ex- 
ceptions, but the general tendency 
is to reproduce most faithfully 
the outlines, tints and shades of 
the original. By so doing we 
limit ourselves to what can be 
obtained by the half-tone process 
of reproduction, which in turn de- 
mands large space for attention. 

In the ads reproduced, only the 
Goerz ad presents anything which 
approaches a photographic repre- 

















WHERE A PHOTOGRAPH WOULD BE LOST 


sentation of the article advertised, 
and that is suggested by a subtle 
use of contrasts, rather than ac- 
tually being present in the picture. 
Compare the suit-case ad with a 
photograph of the girl and the 
product similarly grouped. To 
get an equal share of attention 








THE NAME AND THE PRODUCT IN A 
STRONG SETTING 








INK 


—~ se 


Tri€der. 


Goerz. — 


ox—~xo Erweitertes Gesichtsfeld.e—~~o 
‘G-0 Erhéhte Helligkeit und Plastik. 


Opt hen: Cc P. ‘GOERZ Akt ro BERLIN.FRIEDENAL 39. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC “EFFECT” BUT STRONGER 
THAN A PHOTOGRAPH 


the space would have to be at 
least doubled. To put a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a wicker 
chair in place of the drawing in 
the Theodor Reimann ad, would 
necessitate softening down the 
type into a gray tone if the prod- 
uct were not to be subordinated. 
The attractive value of the black 
head in the Schuler ad would 
“kill” a photograph of the product. 

In other words, the use of 
photographic quality means the 
use of type and borders which are 
toned down sufficiently to har- 
monize with the photograph. The 
very strong contrasts—which get 
the attention in the small ad—are 
not possible with photographs, 
unless one is content to let the 
product take a subordinate place. 


n.d 


McKELVIE FOR LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR 





ot the recent Nebraska primaries, S. 

McKelvie, publisher of the Nebraska 
er was nominated for the office 
of Lieutenant Governor by a liberal 
lead over three other candidates. If 
elected, McKelvie will be the youngest 
man ever to have occupied this position 
in the state of Nebraska. 


——$<+2--—______ 


Arthur B. Freeman, founder and first 
president of the Des Moines Advertis- 
ing Club, has given up his connection 
with the Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany of Chicago, and will go into busi- 
ness for himself. 

The new concern will be known as 
The Freeman Advertising Company. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., CLUB’S BUSY 
WEEK 


The week beginning April 15 was a 
very busy one for the Portland (Ore.) 
Ad Club. Monday evening the Inner 
Circle met and were given some seri- 
ous things regarding ad construction to 
think about y¢ A. R. Ball, resident 
agent of the American Type Foundry, 
and W. C. Duniway, foreman of the 
Brening Telegram. 

Tuesday evening the club tendered a 
banquet to Hugh Chalmers. Over 300 
went to see and hear the wizard of the 
auto world. Mr. Chalmers in_ his 
speech dwelt on the problems of ad- 
vertising and ear vensere Those who 
attende felt thoroughly ‘‘Chalmer- 
ized” after the dinner epigrams given 
them by Mr. Chalmers. 

Wednesday noon the Ad Club held 
its regular weekly luncheon and were 
addressed by Frank A. Moore, first_as- 
oe ne Supreme Court of Ore- 
on; Ben W. Olcott, Secretary of 
tate of Oregon, and Guy C. H. Cor- 
liss, ex-Judge Supreme Court of North 
Dakota. ey all spoke of the rela- 
tions of law and business. 

Wednesday night the club held its 
first ladies’ night and in their honor 
ave a dance and ‘‘500” party in the 
all-rooms of the New Hotel Multa- 
nomah, over 600 people being present. 


Oh 
AD LEAGUE TO DEBATE PRO- 
POSED PATENT LAWS 








The regular meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Men’s League of New York has 
been postponed from May 2 until the 
evening of May 14. The special sub- 
ject for discussion will be the proposed 
patent laws, as described in the last 
issue of Printers’ Ink, in their prob- 
able effect on price maintenance and ad- 


_vertising in general. 


Several authorities on these subjects 
will address the League, including Ed- 
mund Wetmore, the eminent patent 
lawyer, and James L, Steuart, of Steuart 
& Steuart. There is also a_ likelihood 
that the meeting will be addressed by 
Lovis Brandeis, the well-known Boston 
lawyer, who is in favor of the proposed 
amendment to the patent laws. 

At the hearing of the Congressional 
Patent Committee last week, over one 
hundred leading manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers were represented in Washing- 
ton and were in attendance at the ses- 
sions. There is grave apprehension that 
this legislation, with its serious and far- 
reaching effects, may be rushed through 
the present Congress. 

tO 


B. S. PRESBA WITH THORNTON 
ADV. CO. 


Bert S. Presba, for eight years with 
the. Mahin Advertising Company, has 
resjgned from that organization to be- 
come vice-president and manager of the 
Thornton Advertising Company, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Presba has become very well 
known through the Middle West on ac- 
count of his connection with such ad- 
vertising campaigns as Gold Dust, Car- 
nation Milk and Welch’s Grape Juice. 
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Safety 


INA 


Beaten Path 


It must be conceded that 
Providence merchants know 
Rhode Island, and they know 
that to cover Pawtucket, 
Central Falls and this sec- 
tion of the state, they must 
use the beaten path, that is, 
The Pawtucket Evening 
Times. They know and we 
are trying to let you know. 

The best proof of the 
power of The Times is the 
universal use of its col- 
umns by America’s largest 
advertisers, almost every 
one of whom had to be 
shown. Through actual 
experience they are con- 
vinced of its distinctive 
value. 

Write any merchant in 
Pawtucket, Central Falls, 
or for that matter in Provi- 
dence—his reply will sub- 
stantiate our statements. 
All we hope for is consid- 
eration when you enter 
New England and espe- 
cially Rhode Island. 

We know our field, our 
merchants and trade con- 
ditions. We may be able 
to assist you with this 
knowledge. Call upon us 
—it will be a pleasure to 
satisfy your desires, 

Our circulation proven, 
our rate inviolable, we will 
be glad to show any adver- 
tiser of merit our plant 
from presses to books on 
demand. 


The Evening 


Times 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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| ComForT Readers Esteem its Ads al 





The ads would suffice, if all other relics of this age were 
lost, to give the future antiquarian a fair knowledge of our 
8 . eye +. q , 8 

present civilization. 


Advertisements contain a world of useful information for 
those who have the time and inclination to read them. 


“Aye, there’s the rub,” the time and 
inclination to read advertisements. 


City people are too busy or have too many diversions 
to read even the high class ads with which they are be- 
sieged. A unique picture ad may catch their eyes 
momentarily. Why should they read ads when they 
see the real goods in display windows? 


It is the country folks with time to read and think, but 
little to see, that are the ad-readers. They read the ads to 
learn what the world eats, drinks and wears; to learn what 
and where to buy in order to keep abreast of the times. 


And they have the dollars to spend 


80% of ComForr’s ct 
81% of ComForT’S Subscribers Patni: 
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; al/aluable and Instructive Feature 


t toihe'r intelligence or to 
‘terary merit, but it 
ur ADVERTISERS 


The following letter is one of many voluntary testi- 
vonials that we have received expressing the high regard 
ci our subscribers for COMFORT and their interest in 
ihe ads it carnes. 


‘‘Massena, N. Y. March 20, 1912. 
“Mr. W. H. Gannett, 


‘‘Dear Sir:— 

‘““COMFORT is a good magazine as. ever I 
took. I especially enjoy the stories and the Sisters’ 
Corner. It is a good, common-sense paper. The 
advertisements are good and the fashion plate is 
helpful. I have been a reader of COMFORT 


about five years and I wish it success. * * * * 
‘Yours truly, 


‘‘Mrs. N. A. Harriman.’’ 


COMFORT goes to the farmers and is read, 
ads and all, by every member of the family. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
Augusta, Maine 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Building, FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


S culation is Rural 
Patinize its Mail-Order Advertisers 
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On To Dallas! 


Some pictures need no words to make them advertisements: 
this is one of them. It tells better than words the way to 
get the most out of your trip to the convention of 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
at Dallas, Tex., May 19-24, 1912 


It is a scene aboard the steamer BRAZOS of the 
Mallory Line, which also includes in its big fast 
fleet of coastwise record holders, the steamers 
SAN JACINTO and DENVER, The Mallory Line 
is the only direct ocean route from New York 
with stopover at Galveston—the Atlantic City 
of the Southwest, thence but a short, easy rail 
journey to Dallas, the Convention City. 


7 includes transportation 
meals and berth 
aboard steamer in an attractive “Circle Tour” 
from New York by steamer and returning from 
Dallas by rail with liberal] stopovers at principal 
cities. Write for illustrated printed matter. 
Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 36, North River, New York 






































THAT SUBTLE “DIFFER- 
ENCE” IN ADVERTIS- 
ING PICTURES 





INEVITABLE REWARD FOR THE “TRUE 
’ TO LIFE” IN THE COPY—HOW ONE 
DIRECTOR HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 
IN GETTING THE ELUSIVE RESULT 
—THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION—THE 
SENSIBLE “HUMAN” ADS LAST, 
WHILE “FADS” VANISH IN A 
NIGHT 


By W. L. Larned. 

My wife is a fair judge of ad- 
vertising. That is, as a rule, she 
studies it in the light of the one 
whose cash and favor is neces- 
sary to business. She is influenced 
by the advertising pages in the 
way that practically all women 
are growing to be influenced. She 
has confidence and trust in the 
average ad. 

Occasionally, with true femi- 
nine abandon, however, she tears 
down that beautiful prestige, by 
going into airy paroxysms of de- 
light over some ghastly clothing 
full page, whereon is pictured a 
young gentleman of the _half- 
baked or early fall pippin variety, 
in a nobby tin suit, with pattern 
modeled after a tennis court and 
neat saddle-bag pockets, inspired 
by that helpful requisite of the 
first Wells-Fargo pony express. 

The young gentlemen referred 
to are necessary to society, I have 
no doubt, but observation has 
taught me to believe that the ac- 
tual bona fide wearing of a suit 
of this classy cut either in the 
quiet of one’s own home or on 
the public streets, would be a dan- 
gerous procedure. There are too 
many male brutes ready and will- 
ing to shoot on sight. 

Candidly, I wish to be fair, and 
append that deep in her heart she 
admires, not the man, but some of 
the several stock accessories al- 
ways to be found in a well-regu- 
lated clothing ad, such as a bull- 
dog, a tennis racquet or Fifth 
avenue, at’ the thrifty hour when 
the working class have hurried 
to their labors and the real silk- 
lined spring importations are en~ 
joying a brisk constitutional. 
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These reflections are irrelevant. 

What I really wished to call to 
mind was the fact that women 
are excellent judges of advertis- 
ing copy; that they study the va- 
rious efforts with increasing in- 
terest, and that their ultimate de- 
cision, One way or the other, has 
much to do with a campaign’s suc- 
cess or failure. 

“I like this advertisement so 
much!” my wife said to me under 
the study-lamp the other evening, 
as she held across an open maga- 
zine. “What is there about it 
that attracts? Something.” 

And right here is a psychologi- 
cal point. 

I found I was also attracted 
and held by the advertising page. 
It possessed some strange, hyp- 
notic, mysterious charm, not ma- 
terial, not visible, at first. I took 
a second look. Yes, the ad was 
actually “making eyes” at me— 
it was carrying on a friendly flir- 
tation with me. I felt as if I 
knew it intimately and that we 
should get along well together. 
My latent and drowsy attention 
was stopped and held. 

“Isn’t it splendid,” my wife was 
saying to herself. 

It was. 

And I finally discovered why. 

Mixed up in the building mate- 
rial of that page, threaded in with 
words and type and borders and 
pictures, there lurked a will-o’- 
the-wisp “personality,” a scien- 
tific reason-why for our combined 
respect. 

And it was our old friend, “Hu- 
man Interest.” 

In the illustration there had 
been incorporated a little touch of 
the every day—a gesture, a smile, 
a tiny something we both recog- 
nized the moment we looked at it. 
It was a feflection of a condition 
we had lived and been a part of. 
The picture was “natural”—“true 
to life’—and its reward was in- 
evitable. 

Personally, I know of nothing 
more potent in advertising than 
this splendid quality. It applies to 
copy as well as to pictures. Both 
are welded into a tangible “thing” 
—a friend. 

A manufacturer of hats, fot 
long dissatisfied with his copy, 
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employed a very unique method 
of achieving the result he want- 
ed. He had a short-hand expert 
secretly write off the across- 
counter sales-arguments of his 
star store man. It was plain, un- 
warranted sales talk, but, prop- 
erly edited, it did the work. I 
had the pleasure of reading one 
of the series and my _ instanta- 
neous impression was one of be- 
ing talked to by a salesman who 
knew what he was talking about 
and who was tryine to sell me an 
article I could not afford to miss 

This is all trite argument, and 
yet, year after year, we find such 
a sad percentage of advertisers 
insisting upon the high-falutin’ 
lingo of literary men rather than 
the quiet, easy, natural and con- 
vincing chat of the fellow born 
to tell you in type why one brand 
of beans is better than another. 

There is still room for reform 
in the matter of advertising illus- 
trations. Far too few pages com- 
mand and demand attention; 
praise; influence. 


“THE DIVINE SPARK” 
WORKED 


Those blessed with the “divine 
spark” are as conspicuous as a 
lighthouse on the Sahara. People 
talk about them; discuss them 
with their friends; cut them out 
and save them, and pay remark- 
able homage to that “added de- 
gree of thought and care.” 

Every month I hear. people say: 
“Oh, did you see So-and-So’s ad 
this month? Isn’t it clever; isn’t 
it fine! Best one of the month 
by far!” 

This type of advertising is ac- 
complishing its purpose. There 
are dreary wastes, after all, 
through the placid, unruffled pages 
of the great magazines—wastes, 
unrelieved by a single spark of 
brilliancy or charm. And the field 
is so limitless, so magically pro- 
ductive. 

Naturally, it requires a gift to 
breathe into these compositions, 
the subtle “difference.” 

Curiously enough, one of the 
most gifted advertising illustra- 
tors works at his best when the 
little “story” of his picture is ac- 
tually acted out before him. The 


NOT OVER- 





director goes through all the an- 
tics and motions and facial ex- 
pressions of the characters in the 
little publicity drama. He has 
been unusually successful. 

From this director I have ob- 
tained a list of instructions which 
have to do with the preparation 
of the ideal in advertising art. I 
submit them for your approval, 
as examples of the very essence 
of good common sense. - 

1. The picture should be as 
“human” and as “true to life” as 
it is possible to make it 

2. Strive for the intenégely “nat- 
ural.” People are not slow to ap- 
preciate minor and apparently in- 
significant details, especially if 
chese details are easily recogniz- 
able traits of human nature. 

3. Faces should smile whenever 
the idea will permit. 

4. Hands require careful atten- 
tion—they help to tell their story. 

5. Select, for your composition, 
one that is conventional and sin- 
cere, rather than freakish. 

6. Eliminate all possible details 
in backgrounds. Simplicity and 
directing attention to the essen- 
tials is a vital law all its own. 

7%. Choose types of the whole- 
some, clean and lovable class. 
The snobbish man and the over- 
dressed woman are not relished 
by the greater audience to which 
your picture must make its bid. 

8. The fewer figures the better 
—one, always, if possible. 

9. Watch the “little things.” 
Every man and every woman, 
nowadays, is an art critic in their 
own right. 

10. Dodge exaggeration. Strive 
to force people to say, “Why, isn’t 
that life-like!” or “That’s a nat- 
ural picture.” 


“ STRAIGHT” COPY VERSUS BIZARRE 


These, then, are the Ten Com- 
mandments of advertising illustra- 
tion. They do not apply in every 
case, understand. The bizarre, 
the freakish, the distorted and 
even the grotesque are often 
linked with the product. 

It is safe to assume, however, 
that seventy per cent of our mod- 
ern campaigns demand “straight” 
copy. It is very gratifying to 
realize that the advertisement win- 
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The Footer sign, erected by G. G. O’Brien, opposite Carnegie 
Institute and Schenley Park entrance, Pittsburgh, is a most at- 
tractive display. The bulletin is 12 feet high by 30 feet long, and 
the cut-out extends about 4 feet above the board. Yellow, green, 
red and frosted lamps are used in the ribbon, hat, plumes, etc. 
Action and interest are added by the waving of the plumes, and 
the effect is realistic. The word “FOOTER’S” is produced in 
modeled metal letters affixed to the board. The face of the let- 
ters is a bright blue. The lamps, set inside the letters with light 
blue color caps protruding, give the name a jewelled effect. The 
background of the sign is white. 


@ Any 12x30 foot electric sign in the 
G. G. O’Brien Bulletin System, Pitts- 
burgh, costs $75 a month on a 12- 
months’ contract. That includes paint- 
ing, maintenance and illumination with 
any special electrical features desired. 


WRITE NOW FOR MAP OF THE LOCATIONS 


G. G. O’BRIEN 


General Offices: 1002 Fifth Avenue, Pitts>u-z1 
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ning the most enviable praise is 
the sensible “human” advertise- 
ment. “Fads” last for a day and 
are forgotten. “Stunts” flash in 
the night and are gone; good 
sound draughtsmanship is des- 
tined to hold its own long after 
the “smart” and different schemes 
are in their graves. 

“What will ze Mastair have zis 
day?” asked an expensive chef of 
his new millionaire master, who 
had been fed on all the rare and 
fastidious dishes a French artist 
can conjure. 

“Tl tell you,” was the reply, 
“give me something to eat to-day. 
Why not pork and beans?” 

After a look over the current 
magazines you are very apt to 
reach the decision that the adver- 
tisements with the strongest hu- 
man appeal—with the “grip” and 
the “hold” to them, are those con- 
structed logically and which stick 
pretty close to “nature.” 

There must always be a “best” 
—a superlative degree in advertis- 
ing, as in everything else. ~ 

Such results are only to be ob- 
tained by going to much trouble 
and exercising great pains. The 
actual work must be done by men 
who are not only artists but who 
like to do what they do do and 
who are salesmen on paper with 
pencil and brush and pen. 

Somewhere in the annals of the 
saints there is a saying to the ef- 
fect that “Whatever is worth do- 
ing is worth doing right,” and it’s 
a pity in the haste of a progres- 
sive age that our mutual friend, 
the advertiser, does not live and 
prosper by the meat of this sen- 
tence. 

The copy man should not be 
rushed. 

The should 
rushed. 

The engraver should not be 
rushed. 

“Here is a bully ad,” my wife 
interrupts, falling into my own 
slip-shod vernacular. I reach for 
the magazine with fear and trem- 
bling and discover that my sus- 
Picions are verified. 

She can’t pass the college boy 
clothing advertisement, with its 
bulldog and its tin suit. Still, I 
have hopes. 


artist not be 








PIRATE-PROOF SLOGANS 





Witiram M. Crane Company. 
Gas Appliances. 
New York, April 17, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of April 4, page 56, 
there oar an article by S. C. Lam- 
bert under the title of “The Slogan 
that Is Pirate-Proof.” 

In this article Mr. Lambert severely 
lambasts that advertising man who was 
responsible for the slogan used by the 
Tuxedo Tobacco people (“‘We could 
make it cheaper but we won't,” etc.). 
He criticises the author of the slogan 
for two reasons: First, that the slogan 
was really stolen from the Diamond 
Tire people; next, that the slogan was 
not pirate-proof—for instance, that it 
could be used as well for a tire as for 
a tobacco. 

I happened to be interested in the 
creation of a slogan for this particular 
proposition and submitted through a cer- 
tain advertising agency seven different 
phrases. At this writing, I can only 
recall four, all of which, I think, you 
will admit are original and three of 
which could only be used in connection 
with a tobacco. The slogans are as fol- 


lows: 
BURNS IN THE BOWL—NOT IN 
THE MOUTH. 

THE TANGY TASTE TAKEN OUT. 

MAKES PIPES POPULAR. 

PLEASES PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 

This last slogan, of course, could be 
used for the advertising of articles 
other than smoking tobacco. 

I would just like to learn through 
Mr. Lambert, if possible, whether these 
slogans meet his ideas as to what a 
slogan should consist of. 

Joun M. Brock. 

Perhaps there are harder things 
to think of than a good slogan, 
but we don’t know what they are. 
Of those quoted in the above let- 
ter the first two might do in a 
pinch, but they are not by any 
means all a slogan should be. The 
first one is the best of. the lot, 
by all odds, because it really 
identifies the product as tobacco, 
and tells something about it. But 
whether it will convince is an- 
other question. The woods are full 
of tobaccos which “won't bite,” 
and after the smoker has had his 
tongue bitten by several succes- 
sive doses of them he is wary of 
another one. If this particular 
tobacco actually does do all the 
burning in the bowl we should 
like to know it, but when it comes 
to telling the smoker so he will 
believe it we resign. 

The second slogan is_ not 
“pirate-proof.” It might be ap- 
plied to a wide variety of food 
products—tanned pineapple, for 




















example. Moreover, there are a 
lot of pipe smokers, and some 
who are not, who do not know 
what “tangy” means. Slogan 
number three gets the wrong 
point of view, and fails to hit 
the individual smoker who doesn’t 
particularly care whether pipes 
are popular or not. It is a good 
slogan for the dealer, but the con- 
sumer is apt to retort mentally, 
“What do I care?” The last sug- 
gestion harks back to the days 
when advertising was in its long 
clothes. A glance through the 
magazines of the eighties will 
demonstrate the frequency with 
which this argument has _ been 
used. All the juice was squeezed 
out of it years ago, and space at 
several dollars a line is too val- 
uable for such contents. If this 
note sounds harsh, it may be men- 
tioned without breach of the edi- 
torial dignity that it is about ten 
thousand times easier to criticise 
a slogan than it is to write one 
which will stand it—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK.* 


——_—_+0+—____ 
MORE ABOUT MAIL-ORDER METH- 
ODS 


New York, April 22, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the 
excellent showing-up of mail-order meth- 
ods by Daniel Louis Hanson in your 
April 18 issue. As a suburban resident 
trying to order by mail various articles 
{ appreciate Mr. Hanson’s troubles. 

One of the worst nuisances of ill- 
managed mail-order systems is the with- 
holding of price and chasing agents and 
representatives out to your home. My 
wife has been insulted in various ways 
by these individuals, one stamping out 
of the house and slamming the door 
behind him. 

The extremely personal letter (form) 
in which an advertiser writes you in 
the style of an old friend is also ob- 
noxious to self-respecting persons. 

The aim in mail-order selling should 
be to duplicate the shop itself as closely 
as possible—to make it easy for the in- 
quirer to know all about the goods ad- 
vertised, their prices, and the like. 
Some mail-order advertisers get far 
away from this ideal and their victims 
become shy of answering advertisements, 

“Stunc.” 

New York, April 22, 1912. 

—+e+— 


William McComb, who _ recently 
raised $50,000 in ten days in Mt. Clem- 
ens to advertise the city, spoke before 
the Adcraft Club, of Detroit, April 18, 


John A. Tenney, of 30 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago, has been made 
Western Advertising Manager of Black 
Cat Magazine. 
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Fact 
12 


There is no publica- 
tion anywhere whose 
influence in the 
homes of its subscrib- 
ers is quite so vital as 
that of the Christian 
Herald. 


An Waa 


Advertising Manager 


Christian Herald 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 

















— 
HOW FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING CAN BE IM- 


PROVED 





THE POOR QUALITY OF THIS CLASS 
OF PUBLICITY DUE TO THE EFFECT 
OF HAVING MUCH FREE SPACE— 
HOW SOME NEWSPAPERS ARE ROB- 
BING THEIR OWN TILL—ADDRESS 
BEFORE GRADUATING CLASS, WEST 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET Y. M. C, A, 
NEW YORK 


By Collin Armstreng, 
President of Collin Armstrong Adver- 
tising Company, New York. 
Competent critics agree that 
both as to text and typographically 
financial advertising is a decade 
or more behind commercial or 

merchandising advertising. 

Do not understand me to say 
that there has been no progress 
whatever in the field under dis- 
cussion; there has been in many 
quarters, and strange as it may 
seem, the improvement began out- 
side of the financial center of the 
country, and whatever progress 
nas been made in New York has 
been to a considerable extent im- 
itative of the intelligent and ef- 
fective work done in interior cit- 
ies. I desire to impress this 
point so that what I may say may 
not be construed as general and 
including the entire body of finan- 
cial advertisers, but as referring 
to the large proportion that still 
clings to the old order of things. 

Probably the first consideration 
in importance that _ militates 
against progress in the presenta- 
tion of financial propositions is 
the conservatism and high sense 
of dignity of the average banker, 
dealer in securities and stock bro- 
ker. All of these take the matter 
of making money or handling the 
money of others very seriously— 
and it is a serious matter; but 
they are so impressed with its im- 
portance and also with the be- 
lief that their calling is somewhat 
superior to that of other lines of 
business that they fail to realize 
the nature of the appeal they 
should make in endeavoring to 
attract business. Of some of them 
it may be said that if they were 
as particular about the ethics of 
their business as they are about 
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strenuously regarding the tradi- 
tional proprieties, the tide of 
tears that laves the copings of 
Wall Street would less often be 
at flood. Of course those who 
are engaged in handling legiti- 
mate financial propositions cannot 
go to extremes or indulge in the 
extravagant language employed 
by the “get-rich-quick” artists, but 
they certainly can use forceful 
language descriptive of the se- 
curities or the service they desire 
to sell. They can learn something 
from the swindlers who for years 
past have taken hundreds of mil- 
lions of dolJars of the savings of 
thrifty citizens and given nothing 
in return. What they can learn 
from them is the desirability of 
arousing human interest in the 
various propositions for which 
they desire public support, and by 
dving this they can help the pub- 
lic to conserve its savings by in- 
vesting them in substantial, meri- 
torious enterprises and thus pro- 
mote the development of the coun- 
try. 


TOO GREAT FRUGALITY RETARDS 


Another consideration that re- 
tards financial advertising is the 
frugality, to use no harsher term, 
of the average advertiser. Many 
an advertisement that would be 
strong and effective has been 
spoiled and rendered futile by 
lack of space. I have seen more 
than one case where the purchase 
of a few lines more space, in- 
volving a comparatively small 
amount of money, would save an 
advertisement from obscurity and 
increase its effectiveness immeas- 
urably. 

Ample white space and effective 
typography are as essential in the 
presentation of financial matters 
as they are in any other sort of 
advertising. As a matter of fact, 
the financial community, consid- 
ering the magnitude of the capital 
involved and the profits secured, 
does not begin to spend in the 
aggregate a tithe of the money 
that large department stores, 
manufacturers and distributors of 


products having national con- 
sumption spend in promoting 
their respective businesses. Here 


again the financial advertiser can 
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Thousands ask questions asked 
only of trusted friends 


When a farmer writes: 


“Will Missouri seed-corn make a 
good yield in Western Nebraska” ?— 


his livelihood may depend upon 
the answer; 


Or: 
“My husband's sister says unpleas- 
ant, cutting things about my mother 
when visiting in my home. What 


should I do”? — — — 


the future existence of a home 
may depend upon the answer; 


Or: 


“Please give me an approximate 

timate of the interest-bearing debt 
of the United States — national, 
state, municipal and private.” — — 


And: 
“What position do the Central and 
South American states occupy in 
the world, in their develop- 
ment?” — — — 





a reader's standing with his 
neighbors may depend upon the 
answer. 


But— 
Whatever the query,— 


All indicate an abundant faith 
in the personal interest, integrity 
and authority of 


The Weekly 
Kansas City 
Star 


Read by 275,000 of 
America’s Richest Farmers 


Thousands upon thousands of 
such letters reach us annually. 


Hundreds are answered in every 
issue. 


They indicate the favorable au- 
spices under which advertisers’ 
announcements are presented. 


Interested > 


An “Original” Farm Journal---There’s No 
Substitute for the Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York, 41 Park Row 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Hartford Bldg. 
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learn something from the “get- 
rich-quick” swindlers who, be- 
cause they give nothing of value 
in return for the money they cor- 
ral, spend it in advertising most 
lavishly. That is the only way 
they have been able to make an 
impression upon the public. 

Another interesting phase of 
financial advertising is the fact 
that the financial community has 
for years been educated to regard 
free publicity as an integral part 
of advertising. The newspapers 
are partly responsible for this 
condition of affairs, because in 
their eagerness to secure financial 
advertising, which is generally re- 
garded as giving tone and class 
to the newspaper that carries a 
large amount of it, some actually 
prostitute their columns to secure 
this class of business, instead of 
relying, as they should, entirely 
upon intelligent, forceful solicita- 
tion based upon the merits of the 
paper as a medium for reaching 
the class of persons to whom 
financial propositions Should ap- 
peal. 


NEWSPAPERS FORGET WHAT IT 
MEANS 


The newspapers that are guilty ‘ 


of this unbusiresslike procedure 
do not seem to realize that the 
minute they begin to give away 
their news space to bolster up 
their advertising columns they are 
openly depreciating the value of 
the paper as a legitimate adver- 
tising medium. It is one of the 
simplest axioms of business that 
that which costs nothing is really 
worth nothing. Of course there 
is a good deal of news value ‘in 
many of the transactions that take 
place between corporations and 
bankers or between bankers and 
the public, but transactions of that 
sort can be trusted to take care 
of themselves when they reach 
the editor’s desk; on the other 
hand, there is a mass of items that 
are purely personal and that are 
put forth solely to promote the 
business of comparatively unim- 
portant concerns and individuals 
that are constantly being forced 
upon the newspapers for their at- 
tention. 

The publication of this matter 
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places those in whose interest it 
is put out in a position of accept- 
ing favors from newspapers which 
they may never return. It is ex- 
ceedingly bad business all around. 
Fortunately the better class of 
newspapers, acting in concert, are 
beginning to realize this and are 
working strenuously to minimize 
all kinds of free publicity. They 
are beginning to realize that while 
trading stamps may be a desirable 
adjunct in’ retail merchandising, 
the trading stamp of free public- 
ity depreciates the value of what 
they have to sell, namely, space 
and circulation. 

The campaign on the part of 
the newspapers against this spe- 
cies of petty graft in connection 
with financial advertising has 
been accelerated by the fact that 
within the last few months sev- 
eral issues of securities, the offer- 
ing of which would ordinarily 
have been advertised more or less 
extensively, have been sold be- 
cause of the demand created for 
them in the news columns of the 
papers, so that when it came time 
to formally offer the securities 
the advertising was meagre and 
entirely perfunctory. 


HAVE FORTIFIED A. N. P. A. 


These object lessons, perhaps 
more than anything else, have for- 
tified the newspapers that are en- 
rolled in The American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association in 
their determination to cut out free 
publicity and to place a ban upon 
those who are most active and 
strenuous in their efforts to per- 
petuate the practice that has now 
been condemned and which is to 
be eradicated. 

This does not mean that the 
newspapers are going to ignore 
transactions in which the magni- 
tude of the amount involved and 
the pre-eminence of the corpora- 
tion or bankers engaged in it give 
it an obvious news value. Jt does 
mean, however, that the foolish 
and really dishonest practice of 
trying to get something for noth- 
ing is to be scotched. Upon this 
point let me give you this sugges- 
tion which may be of value when 
vou get actively into the field: 
if you or your principals have 
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consummated a transaction 
or done any piece of business 
that you think has news value, 
you will fare much better at the 
hands of the newspapers if you 
furnish them or their accredited 
representatives with the informa- 
tion direct. Experience has taught 
publishers and editors to be wary 
of those who make a business of 
acting as intermediaries for pro- 
moting this kind of publicity be- 
tween those who do the business 
and the newspapers. 

In conclusion, what is desired 
for the uplift of financial adver- 
tising is individuality in text and 
typography, conservative liberality 
in expenditure and the presenta- 
tion of sound human-interest sell- 
ing arguments. The institutions 
and concerns that have adopted 
this policy are unquestionably ob- 
taining desirable results. 

———__—_+ e+ —___—. 


/ 
PILGRIM PUBLICITY ASSOCIA- 
TION ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual dinner and menting 
of the Pilgrim Publicity Association o 
Boston, eeter evening, April 22, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Carroll £ 
Swan; rst vice-president, P. ; 
O’Keefe; second vice-president, George 
W. Hopkins; secretary, H. Dwight 
Cushing; treasurer, A. J. Crockett; di- 
rectors, Ben. S. Jacobs, Charles B. Mar- 
ble, me Morgan, Perry Morgan and 
John Withington. 

President Coleman, of the A. A. C. 
of A., drew an alluring picture of the 
many features of the coming national 
convention at Dallas. Addresses were 
also made by John J. Morgan, chairman 
of the educational committee, and 
Howard W. Dickinson, the retir'ng 
second vice-president of the association. 

Henry B. Humphrey, the retiring 
president, acted as toastmaster, and there 
were about 150 ad men present. 

At noon on the same day a number 
of prominent members of the associa- 
tion gave a luncheon at Young’s Hotel 
in honor of the retiring secretary, Wil- 
liam J. Neal, who is leaving the associa- 
tion and the city to become advertising 
manager for Doubleday, Page & Bi 
About thirty were present on this occa- 
sion. A handsome humidor with appro- 
riate inscription was presented if 

eal by his Boston friends. George W. 








others who spoke were: Maj. P. 
"Keefe, President Henry B. Hum- 
phrey, and Senator Tilton S. Bell. 

—_——_~+-o+. 
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Miss E. V. Maguire, who for some 
years was engaged in writing for the 
parr of woman’s —— for the 

imbel Brothers’. store, has opened a 
sapiiclty service bureau in Philadel- 
phia. 
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Baker thinks the 
Lawrence Strike was 
something deeper 


than a labor trouble. 
What do you think? 


—in the May 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


The American— 
a magazine for the 
moderately well to do 


The rich are too rich to read 
anything—even the reading 
matter. 

The poor are too poor to buy 
anything—even magazines. 

The bulk of the reading and 
the bulk of the buying are 
done by the great influential 
middle class. 

And there are a lot of them. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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FIXING RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE HOUSE-ORGAN 
CASE 


PUBLISHERS ALONE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ABUSE— AGENCY THAT CARRIES 
HOUSE-ORGAN ON CUSTOMERS’ 
PRESTIGE IN CLASS WITH DRUM- 
MER WHO CARRIES SIDE LINE AT 
EXPENSE OF FIRM — LEGITIMATE 
HOUSE-ORGANS DOING CREATIVE 
WORK 





By S. E. Leith. 

In view of the wide publicity 
being given to the subject of 
“the agency house-organ,” it may 
not be amiss for a_ publishers’ 
representative to express an opin- 
ion. 

The legitimacy of all advertis- 
ing propositions should be con- 
sidered from a_ standpoint of 
value received in publicity for the 
money expended. 

Thus considered, I doubt there 
being an agency house- -organ that 
could secure the business of a 
publisher at the rate charged. 

No agency in the country would 
willingly send business to a na- 
tional publication at anything like 
the same rate per thqusand of 
actual paid circulation that is 
charged by this agency for space 
in its own private house-organ. 

It is quite evident that only to 
curry favor will a publisher sub- 
mit to the dictates of the agent 
in this respect. and tolerate an 
imposition as to price and serv- 
ice, which the agent would never 
listen to from the publisher. 

I doubt if any publisher ever 
gave a contract to a house-organ 
without a string attached, that 
string being the promise of reci- 
procity on the part of the agent, 
and generally at the expense of 
the advertiser. 

If space in these house-organs 
is really worth the money 
charged, why don’t they do busi- 
ness in a business-like way, sell 
for cash instead of exchange, 
without any side consideration? 

But the evil exists, and to my 
mind it is the most pernicious of 
the advertising world. Now the 
way to bring about a reform is 
to convert the people who support 
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the evil. If men refused to drink, 
the temperance cause would be 
unnecessary; if men refused to 
place bets it would be unneces- 
sary to raid gambling dens. If 
publishers would be honest and 
cease giving the bribe, there 
would be no necessity for criti- 
cising the house-organ of the 
agency. Most of them would 
cease to exist, but just as long as 
the publisher is willing to be sub- 
sidized and made a party to this 
kind of business graft, I don’t see 
that you can blame the agent for 
taking his share. 

The only one to blame is the 
weak-kneed publisher who sub- 
mits to this kind of graft in order 
to receive business which he 
knows would not go to him in the 
legitimate course of affairs. 

Put the blame and condemna- 
tion, where it rightfully belongs, 
upon the publisher who deliber- 
ately cuts his rate to the one 
agent and refuses to do it for all. 
What protection has the honest 
agent in competition against these 
house-organ pirates. 

I note the absence of opinions 
by publishers who have used these 
house-organs. I note also that 
the agencies who take business 
for their house-organs venture 
no defense. Why don’t publish- 
ers state their honest opinion as 
to the value of such advertising 
beyond the forced reciprocity. 
You might just as well ask a 
ward politician to give his honest 
opinion of “the boss.” The poli- 
tician tells you it comes out of the 
public; the publisher knows in his 
heart that in the end it comes out 
of the advertiser. What does he 
care how much the agency makes 
him rebate, he simply adjusts his 
rate card to take care of it. 

Not long ago an agency having 
an automobile account to place 
did not hesitate to tell one of my 
publishers he was on the list for 
one page, but he could have five, 
providing an offset order equal- 
ling about twenty-five per cent 
was given for the house-organ. 
In other words, on a strictly cash 
basis the paper got one page. 
That is all the agency felt it was 
entitled to, but a little “back 
scratching” would enable the 
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Merchant or Storekeeper 
—which? 


It takes as much energy to sell a small town 
retailer as it does the merchant in a town of 
25,000 and up. 


It costs more—both in time and actual cash 
outlay. 


The merchant buys in proportion to the 
number of people who pass his establish-. 
ment. So does the little storekeeper. They 
pay rent in proportion, too. 


For most manufacturers who are advertis- 
ing, distribution through the merchants is 
the practical objective. It means maximum 
sales at minimum costs. 


There is enough business and enough circu- 
lation centering around the merchants of 
this country to satisfy most ambitious 
advertisers and the most efficient space 
buyer. You can create a demand on: the 
merchant through Collier’s and other papers 
of concentrated circulation. 


Circulation that is on the byway doesn’t 
help trade on the highway. 


Collier’s 


; THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


416 WEST 13th ST. MARQUETTE BLDG. 201 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ’ BOSTON 
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agent to see points of efficiency 


which justified spending five times - 


the amount of the advertiser’s 
money, and this is by no means 
an exceptional case. 


DETRIMENT TO THE ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS 


The house-organ which accepts 
patronage from the publisher; 
the agency which in any way puts 
itself under such obligation to a 
publisher is a detriment to the 
best interests of the advertising 
business, but we don’t kill a good 
man just because he has appendi- 
citis. We try to cure him by cut- 
ting out the appendix. Mr. Pub- 
lisher is the diseased appendix of 
the house-organ. Let the publisher 
be honest and desist from offer- 
ing the bribe (and that’s the only 
way to express it if you are going 
to call “spades” by their proper 
name); then see how many of 
these agencies will find the house- 
organ sufficiently productive to 
justify its publication in -their 
own interest. 

I said the advertiser pays for it 
in the end and I stick to it; even 
though it may not be in an in- 
crease of rates it invariably re- 
sults in his using an_ inferior 
paper because the agency which 
will accept this kind of patronage 
from the publisher on an ex- 
change basis, will hardly hesitate 
to force on the list the paper that 
pays him for space in his house- 


organ, even though it may not. 


be the best publication for the ad- 
advertiser. In this way both the 
advertiser and the legitimate pub- 
lisher suffer, and in the end the 
campaign is a failure. 

Personally I think the agency 
that carries a house-organ on the 
prestige of its clients is just 
about in a class with the drum- 
mer who carries a side line at 
the expense of his firm. 

There are legitimate house-or- 
gans in the advertising business 
just as there are in other branches 
of trade. Some of them are do- 
ing fine creative work and are 
truly a credit to their promoters, 
but we never hear of their pub- 
lishers demanding or even seek- 
ing outside patronage. 












ORGANIZED OPPOSITION 
TO NEW PATENT LAWS 


ENLISTING THE DEALER TO CO0O- 
OPERATE FOR HIS OWN BEST IN- 
_TERESTS—ASKING PUBLISHERS TO 
HELP—IMPORTANCE OF TAKING 
TIME FOR PROPER DELIBERATION 





While the committee hearings 
on the proposed new patent code 
are in progress at Washington, 
manufacturers of patented goods 
are not idle. It is recognized that 
the new law, if it goes into effect, 
may have a far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the country’s su- 
premacy in inventions, and upon 
the distribution and sale of pat- 
ented goods. The following letter 
is being sent out to the full list 
of 10,000 dealers and jobbers of 
Edison phonographs: 


Tuomas A. Eptson, Inc., ¢ 
Executive Office Bulletin to Edison 
Phonograph Dealers. 

Orance, N. J., April 20, 1912. | 

Gentlemen: There are several bills in 
Congress to prohibit the manufacturer 
fiom giving protection to dealers against 
price-cutting on patented goods. Among 
others latel brought to our attention 
are House Bills 23192 and 23198, intro- 
duced by Congressman Oldfield. The 
proposed legislation has several objects. 
If enacted, it would prevent the manu- 
facturer from fixing and enforcing retail 
prices on his patented goods. — 

you believe in price maintenance, 
you ought to write your Congressman‘ 
and your Senators at once and state that 
you are opposed to any change in the 
patent laws—particularly any change 
that would prevent the manufacturer 
from fixing the retail selling price on 
patented goods. ; 

There seems to be an impression 
among some of the statesmen at Wash- 
ington that the manufacturer who fixes 
the resale price on his patented goods 
is the only one benefited, when, as a 
matter of fact, the manufacturer’s profit 
is not increased. The benefit the manu- 
facturer gets is the continued support 
and patronage of dealers who like to 
handle his goods because a reasonable 
profit is assured, and who are able to 
continue to handle them because they 
are protected from irresponsible price 
cutting. 

Apparently, there are some statesmen 
who see nothing but good in price cut- 
ting and fail to realize that what is 
cut on one article must be made up on 
another, as illustrated by the methods 
of some of the catalogue houses. Speak- 
ing of catalogue houses, this proposed 
legislation against price maintenance 
would, if enacted, give the catalogue 
houses another leverage, for they could 
then cut priced “leaders” of a great 
many widely advertised articles that 
they cannot now handle in that way. 

You are probably handling several 




















lines of goods on which the resale prices 
are fixed by the manufacturers and if 
you are in favor of that way of doing 
business you ought, in my judgment, to 
immediately write a brief letter to your 
Congressman in care of the House of 
Representatives at Washington and your 
Senators in care of the United States 
Senate at Washington. The fact that 
you may not know the gentlemen person- 
ally need not deter you from writin 
for your opinion as a constituent will 
be of interest to them whether they 
know you personally or not. Your 
Congressmen and Senators expect and 
desire to hear from you every time a bill 
comes up in which you are interested. 

Should you write as suggested, I 
would be very glad to receive a copy of 
your letter or have you write me the 
substance of what you said, because I 
am interested to know just how the 
dealers feel about this matter and the 
various reasons they have for opposing 
this character of legislation. 

Frank L. Dyer, President. 


At the same time, the adver- 
tising department is sending out 
the following letter to a list of 
trade-papers and magazines: 


When Congress seriously contem- 
plated increasing the second class post- 
age rate from one cent to four cents per 
pound, publishers appealed to national 
advertisers for co-operation and assist- 
ance in opposing such legislation. Many 
advertisers responded, lending efficient 
help to the cause. 

The shoe is now on another foot. 
National advertisers now need the help 
of publishers. Bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress making radical 
changes in the patent laws. One of 
these bills, if passed, will deny mant- 
facturers of patented goods the right 
to utilize their patents to maintain re- 
tail prices. It will destroy a_ price 
maintenance system that is regarded by 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers as 
of vital importance, and it will work 
a great hardship to national advertisers 
of patented articles. 

Such advertisers need your assistance 
directly as a company; editorially as a 
publication, if your policies will permit. 

Please telegraph at once to Congress- 
man Oldfield. Chairman Committee on 
Patents, Washington, D. C. If you be- 
lieve in price maintenance, urge that the 
bills be not reported until all interested 
have been heard and that no action be 
taken in the House until the matter has 
been thoroughly investigated. 

Then write a more detailed letter, and 
later treat the matter editorially if you 
can. We will be glad to have copies of 
your telegrams, letters or editorials, 

Tuomas A. Eptson, INc., 
L. C. McCuesney, Adv. Mgr. 


It is hoped by manufacturers 
generally that it will be possible 
to delay action upon the bills 
until a full investigation is made 
by the committees. The matter 
is of such great importance that 
hasty action on the part of Con- 
gress would be deplorable. 
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A lawyer, known locally as “Judge” So- 
and-so, though not a judge, was hector- 
ing a negro witness who made frequent 
use of the expression “also and like- 
wise.” 

“What do you mean by ‘also and like- 


wise?’ Can you explain the difference 
to the jury?” 

“Yes suh!” said the witness. “You 
am a judge. His honah ovah there on 
the bench am a judge—also—but not 
likewise.” 


No matter what advertising 
media you are now using, the 
farmer is also and likewise as 
good a market for your prod- 
uct as any you now reach. 
Just like any other citizen, 
also and likewise, he eats 
breakfast foods, soups, and 
all the rest of the “three 
square” menus, bathes, wears 
clothes, drives a motor car, 
and amuses himself with 
talking machines and player- 
pianos. 
There may be routes other than the use 
of Farm and Fireside by which you can 
reach the farmer, also—but not likewise. 
Farm and Fireside, the national farm 


paper, is the most direct and inexpen- 
sive route to the best half million. 


FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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DEPARTMENT TO CREATE BUSINESS 
FOR MEMBERS WILL BE CONSIDERED 
BY COMMITTEE APPOINTED AT CON- 
VENTION—MISLEADING ADVERTIS- 
ING AND AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS 
DISCUSSED—NEW OFFICERS—DAILY 
CLUB’S MEETING 





The establishment of a depart- 
ment to create advertising for the 
newspapers composing the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation was brought a step nearer 
last week by the action of the an- 
nual convention of the association 
in appointing a committee to con- 
sider the matter and report in the 
near future. The members of the 
committee appointed are William 
Simpson, Philadelphia Bulletin; 
E. R. Smith, New Haven J/ournal- 
Courier, and Thomas | Rees, 
Springfield, Ill., State Register. 

Other matters of interest to ad- 
vertising men came up before the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the association. which was held 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of last week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
and was the best attended conven- 
tion in the history of the body. 

Of these other matters, none 
was the object of greater interest 
than the report of Don Seitz, of 
the New York World, as chair- 
man of the committee on press 
agents, that the amount of “free 
publicity” secured by press agents 
represented a reduction of more 
than 70 per cent this year; and 
the discussion which followed the 
report. 

A greater interest was shown 
in the future of the association’s 
work than had previously been 
displayed. Despite the activity of 
the headquarters there had evi- 
dently been a deep seated convic- 
tion that the press agent pesti- 
lence, was _ ineradicable. Mr. 
Seitz’s report of such remarkable 
progress was therefore a great 
surprise to most of the members, 
and the hope of stamping out the 
evil entirely presented itself as a 
wholly practicable and near pos- 
sibility. 
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The recognition of the Titanic 
disaster as a direct result of the 
steamship lines’ greed for free 
publicity, as pointed out in the 
last issue of PRINTERS’ INK, was 
freely discussed and commended. 
No action was taken in the direc- 
tion of more strictly defining what 
is “news,” but the discussion did 
serve to call attention in a striking 
way to this most flagrant and 
shameless form of press-agentry. 

The question as to whether the 
advertising agent’s commission 
should be paid by the newspapers 
or the advertisers derived addi- 
tional interest though the discus- 
sion concerning the American To- 
bacco Company’s recent request, 
as made through the Frank Sea- 
man agency, that newspapers bill 
the company net and receive the 
company’s check direct, instead of 
transacting the whole of the busi- 
ness through the agency. 

The discussion revealed that 
very few of the publishers present 
had. complied with the request. 
The general feeling seemed to be 
that an agent’s commission should 
be paid by the advertiser, but that 
the regular order of billing be car- 
ried out in the future and the 
agencies protected. A committee 
was appointed for the purpose of 


doing this. ae 
Other advertising matters which 
received interested discussion 


were the making of misleading or 
untrue statements in advertise- 
ments, the elimination of imita- 
tion reading notices, and copy so 
prepared as to suggest the en- 
dorsement of the paper. No ac- 
tion was taken. 


Freak advertising copy of some 
of the tobacco companies was dis- 
cussed and curiosity was mani- 
fested as to how many newspap- 
ers had refused such copy, and 
whether they had lost advertising 
in consequence. 


A publisher complained that 
half of the matrices sent by adver- 
tisers to publishers are imperfect 
or unfit for use by reason of be- 
ing badly made, or poorly baked 
or made from half-tone cuts of 
too fine a screen. 

The election of officers occurred 
on the last day of the convention. 
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The 
New Dork Times 


requiring increased facilities for its greatly 
enlarged business will remove its oper- 
ating departments early in September next 
to The Times Annex on West 43d Street, 
near The ‘Times Building in Times 
Square. 





R. Hoe & Company are building for 
immediate delivery to The New York 
Times four of their latest improved 
double sextuple presses and one double 
quadruple press. This equivalent of ten | 
presses will have a guaranteed production | 
capacity of 486,000 sixteen-page copies of | 
The New York Times an hour. 


The net paid daily sales of The New 
; 4 York Times greatly exceed 200,000 copies. 
Shortly after the new equipment is ready 
the management confidently expects the 
circulation to exceed 300,000, and will be 
_prepared for a circulation of 500,000 
copies of a 24-page daily issue. 
































Elbert H. Baker, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, was unanimously 
elected president, to succeed Bruce 
Haldeman, of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, andthe other officers 
are: Vice-president, Herbert L. 
Bridgman, Brooklyn Standard- 
Union; secretary, Stewart Bry- 
an, Richmond, Va., Times-Dis- 
patch; treasurer, W. J. Patti- 
son, New York Evening Post. 
Directors: Hilton U. Brown, In- 
dianapolis News; H. L. Rogers, 
Chicago Daily News; Conde 
Hamlin, New York Tribune, and 
F. P. Glass, Montgomery, Ala., 
Advertiser. 

The holdover members of the 
board are Charles W. Hornick, 
San Francisco Call; Charles H. 
Taylor, Jr., Boston Globe; and 
John B. Townsend, Philadelphia 
Press. 

The advertising agents’ com- 
mittee of the association was held 
Monday at the New York offices 
of the Boston Globe. The agen- 
cies whose applications: for rec- 
ognition were granted are: 


The Blackburn Agency, Patterson 
Building, Dayton, O 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Wayne 


County Bank Building, Detroit. 

Felton Company, 38 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. rs 

N. B. Finney Company, Keith & 
Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Greene, Farrington, DeViney Com- 
pany, 530 Atlantic avenue, Boston, — 

Johnson Corporation, Steger Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

H. K. McCann Company, 11 Broad- 
New York. 


way, 
Macpherson-McCurdy, Ltd. Union 
Bank Building, Winnipeg. 
O’Shaughnessy Company, Heyworth 


Building, Chicago. 
Philadelphia News Bureau, 432 San- 
som street, Philadelphia. 


Rose-Stern pee. 1265 Broad- 
way, New York. 
0. C. Wilson Company, 336 West 


Madison street, Chicago. 
The report of Treasurer Patti- 
son showed: Receipts for year, 


$91,407.37; disbursements, $78,- 
364.74; balance on hand, January 
I, $13,042.63. 


Manager L. B. Palmer’s report 
showed a total of 324 members, a 
gain of 24 for the year. The as- 
sociation handled members’ 
claims amounting to $158,000 and 
collected $50,000. The number of 
claims collected was 2,612 out of 
a total of 5,921 received, the lat- 
ter being an increase of 109 over 
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last year. The office handled 
10,703 inquiries, an increase of 


926, and saved $4,200 to members + 


in the purchase of 760 typewrit- 
ers. . 

A proposal to raise an educa- 
tional fund of $1,000,000 was re- 
ferred to a committee. It was 
suggested that the fund be util- 
ized to collect statistics on the 
wages paid the typographical and 
allied labor unions throughout 
the country, their rules and regu- 
lations and that the data thus ob- 
tained be tabulated, codified, 
printed and distributed among 
the publishers. 

The practicability of finding a 
system for all departments of 
newspaper production in order to 
secure a uniform basis of com- 
parison of costs between publish- 
ers was referred to committee. 

Gen. Harrison G. Otis, of the 
Los Angeles Times, spoke on 


“Labor,” and John Norris on 
“The Ideal Newspaper Work- 
shop.” 


The joint dinner of the A. N. 
P. A. with the Associated Press, 
held on last Thursday evening, 
was characterized by long dis- 
tance speeches by President Taft, 
who telephoned from Boston; 
and Premier Borden, of Canada, 
sojourning at Hot Springs, Va. 
Each of the 700 guests was pro- 
vided with a tiny telephone. 

The toastmaster was Congress- 
man Victor Murdock, publisher 
of the Wichita Eagle, and the 


speakers: Bruce Haldeman, 
president of the A. N. P. A; 
Talcott Williams, dean of the 


Pulitzer School of Journalism; 
President John H. Finley, of the 
City College, and Augustus 
Thomas, president of the Ameri- 
can Dramatists’ Club. 

Among those at the speakers’ 
table were: ; 

Col. William Hester, of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle; F. Jennings, general 
counsel of the Associated Press; Frank- 
lin L. Dyer, president of the National 
7. Company; W. L. McLean, 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; 
Charles H. Wilson, general manager of 
the American Telegraph and Telephone 
coment; Dr. Alexander Graham Kell; 
Fran . Noyes, president of the As- 
sociated Press; homas A. Edison, 
Melville E. Stone, general manager of 
the Associated Press; Victor Lawson, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News; 


























Bishop Charles F. Burch, Frederick 
Roy Martin, of the Providence Jour- 
nal; Conde Hamlin, of the New York 
Tribune; Herbert L. Bridgman, pub- 
iisher of the or a Standard-Union ; 
John M. Imrie, and Arthur B. Smith. 


The Daily Newspaper Club held 
its annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, April 24, and its 
banquet in the evening. These 
officers were re-elected: 


President, Louis Wiley, New York 
Times; vice-presidents, Hopewell Rog- 
ers, Chicago Dail ews, and Lafay- 
ette Young, Jr., Des Moines Capital; 
treasurer, Leland urr, New ork 


Evening Post; manager, James W. 
Adams. 

Executive committee: serbee cE; 
Gunnison, Brooklyn Eagle; z 
Goodspeed, Buffalo News; W. ag Patti- 
son, New "York Evening Post; Don C. 
Seitz, New York World; D. *é. Plum, 
Troy (N. Y.) Record, and J. B. Wood- 
ward, New York. 

Board of Directors: Charles D. 


Atkinson, Atlanta Journal; J. S. Sey- 


mour, Chicago Record- Herald; W. H 
Field, Chicago Tribune; Ed. Flicker, 
Cincinnati nquirer; A. Carter, 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram; August F. 
Seested, Kansas City Star; Bruce Hal- 
deman, Louisville Courier-Journal; W. 
S. Jones, ane ae Journal; Frank 
P. Glass, Montgomery Advertiser c; 
c. Rosewater, maha Bee; nm. 
Cowles, Spokane, Spokesman-Review; 
C. M. Palmer, St. Joseph News-Press. 

Manager James W. Adams re- 
ported the present membership 
as 43. The tendency of general 
advertisers toward the daily pap- 
ers was becoming more marked, 
he said. A number of these had 
been receiving litérature from the 
Daily Club. 

A departure was made at the 
fourth annual dinner, by admit- 
ting the ladies. President Wiley 
was toastmaster and one hun- 
dred and fifty members and 
guests were present. The speak- 
ers were: Charles H. Grasty, 
president of the Baltimore Sun, 
who spoke on “Trust”; Herbert 
S. Houston, vice-president of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., “The 
Common Interests of the News- 
paper and the Magazine”; H. N. 
McKinney of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, “Studying Prob- 
lems,” and John P. Fallon, adver- 
tising manager of Adam, Mel- 
drum & Anderson, Buffalo, “Ad- 
vertising that Delivers the 
Goods,” William C. Freeman, ad- 
vertising manager of the New 
— Mail, and Thomas E. Dock- 
rell. 
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Just a Word 
About the Small 
Town Dealers 


For the past quarter of 
a century we have been 
getting closer together, by 
means of the trolley and 
the telephone. 

The rapid development 
of inter-urban transporta- 
tion was the handwriting 
on the wall. 

The small-town mer- 
chants read it plainly and 
it brought them up on 
their toes. 

They began to increase 
stocks and introduce mod- 
ern methods of merchan- 
dising—city methods, if 
you please. 

A lot of them read 
Home Life because it is a 
Family Magazine. 

There is real dealer in- 
fluence, which will help 
you get distribution. 

The bulk of our 900,000 
subscribers live in the 
smaller cities and towns 
in well-appointed homes; 
they eat three times a day 
and wear about the same 
kind of clothes that you 
do. 

They are just folks, and 
will read your story with 
interest. 

It will only cost you 
$4.00 a line to reach them. 

Ask your agent or our 
nearest office. 


Balch Publishing Co. 


ARTHUR A. HINKLEY 
Advertising Manager 


CHICAGO 


L. R. Wasson, Eastern Megr., 
200 Fifth h Ave, 
New York, N. ¥: 


F. W. Thurnau, Western Mgr., 
141-149 West Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW ENGLAND 








LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


are published in rich fields for the 


advertisers. 


Begin your campaigns here. 


TEXTILES 


“New England is pre-eminently the textile manufacturing 
section of the United States, and the exhibit of textile 


machinery and power which opens 
in Mechanics’ building to-day will 
make a strong, direct appeal to 
many thousands of our people. 
More New Englanders are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles or textile machinery, and in 
the arts associated with them than 
in any other industry. .The tex- 
tile trades are by far the largest 
single factor in New England’s 
prosperity. 

Visitors to Mechanics’ building 
this week will see there mechani- 
cal wonders of world-wide fame. 
The historic Yankee genius for in- 
vention and improvement has 
found much of its highest expres- 
sion in the textile arts. Looms 
made in New England lead the 
world for productive efficiency. 
Many of the best cotton and wool- 
len mills of Europe weave their 
choicest cloths on machines the 
marvellous principles of which 
were wrought out by New Eng- 
land inventors and New England 
mechanics. 


There is nothing speculative or 
experimental about this textile 
exhibit. Visitors will find there 
the actual, practical working ma- 
chinery whose incessant labor is 
the source of so much of New 
England’s wealth. Looking on 
this machinery it is not difficult 
to understand how the cotton of 
the South Atlantic and the Gulf, 
and the wool of the Middle West 
and Rocky Mountain States, of 
South America, the Cape and far- 
away Australia are brought thou- 
sands of miles to the doors of 
New England mills for the com- 
plex processes of manufacturing. 

Here are the mechanical skill 
and the administrative ability 
requisite to such a mighty indus- 
try developed to a degree unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 
The water power which gave our 
early mills their start is not now 
of such supreme importance. It 
has been wonderfully supple- 
mented by steam and electricity.” 

Editorial Boston Herald, April 22. 


New England genius is shown also in the works of the gunmakers, 
brasscrafters, silversmiths, shoemakers, paper makers and other skilled 
workmen which may be found in every New England City. 


Ten Leaders — 
Portland,Me.,Express 


W orcester,Mass.,Gazette 


Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Springfield,Mass.,Unton 


New Haven,Ct., Register 
Meriden,Ct.,Record 


Salem,Mass.,News 
New Bedford oe yA 


Waterbury, Ct.,Republican Lynn,Mass.,Item 
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HOTEL SERVICE RULES CODI- 





E. M. Statler, proprietor of the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, and who is building a 
new hostelry in Cleveland has some 
very sound ideas as to the function of 
a hotel. These he has codified in a 
series of three folders issued for the 
employees but which would doubtless 
be of considerable interest to the pub- 
lic at large. 

Here are some of Statler’s maxims: 

“A hotel has just one thing to sell 
and that one thing is service. 

“Hotel Statler is operated primarily 
for the benefit and convenience of its 
guests. 

“The unpretentious man with a soft 
voice may possess the wealth of 
Croesus. The stranger in cowhide 
boots, broadbrim and rusty black may 
be president of a railroad or a Senator 
from over the Ridge. 

“Each member of our force is val- 
uable only in proportion to his ability 
to serve our guests. 

“A waiter who can say ‘Pell Mell” 
when the guest says “Pell Mell” and 
“Paul Maul” when the guest says “Paul 
Maul,” can make the guest think him- 
self right—and make us think the 
waiter is all right. / 

“Statler can run a tipless hotel if 
he wants to. But Statler knows that 
a first-class hotel cannot be maintained 
on a tipless basis for the reason that 
a small but certain per cent of its 
guests will tip in spite of all rules. 

“Statler can and does do this: he 
guarantees to his guests, who do not 
wish to tip, everything—everything in 
the way of hotel service, courtesy, etc., 
that the tipper gets. ; 

“Let’s make that a bit stronger— 
guests do not have to tip at Hotel 
Statler to get courteous, polite, atten- 
tive service. 

“Or for final emphasis. Please do 
not tip unless you feel like it, but if 
you do tip, let your tipping be yielding 
to a genuine desire—not conforming 
to an outrageous custom.” 
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NEW CLUB AT SAN JOSE, CAL. 


The San Jose Advertising Club was 
formed at an enthusiastic meeting held 
for that purpose, Friday evening, April 
19. The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, W. P. Lyon, business 
manager of the Mercury Publishing 
Company; vice-president, Victor 
Hancock, manager of the Auditorium; 
secretary-treasurer, Alvin Long, man- 
ager of Long’s Advertising Agency. It 
was voted to forward application at 
once for affiliation with the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America in order 
to obtain representation at the Dallas 
convention, and Mr. ng was elect- 
ed delegate-at-large. A number of the 
members of the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Association were present to help 
the new organization get an auspicious 
start. Addresses were made by the 
following: Rollin C. Ayres, Albert L. 
Hall, Robert L. Connor and Dawson 
Mayer, of San_ Francisco, W. P. Lyon, 
Alvin, Long, Victor A. Hancock, of 
San Jose, and M. Martin Kallman of 


thee Saturday Evening Post. 





A paper that has a place in the 
community, and is respected 
because it stands for all things 
that are good for 


Worcester 
Massachusetts 


This second city of the Old 
Bay State has in the 


Evening 
Gazette 


A daily that has won its way to 
the top by giving a good news- 
paper from the news and edi- 
torial sides. 


The Gazette has a far greater 
evening circulation than any 
other Worcester paper and 
leads them all in Display adver- 
tising both local and foreign. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The 
Boston 
Traveler 


83,029 


Circulation 


86% in Metropolitan Boston 
10 Cents a Line 
5,000 Line Contracts—unclassified 


Dollar for dollar, the 
Traveler will give as 
good a value to adver- 
tisers as any medium in 
Boston. ; 


Anant SHalery 


Publisher 
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Thirteen 
Consecutive Months 
of Advertising Gain 








During March, 1912, The 
Chicago Record-Herald 
contained 2,246 columns of 
advertising, a gain of 185 
columns over March, 1911, 
completing an unbroken 
record of advertising gains 
for thirteen consecutive 
months. The total gain 
of The Chicago Record- 
Herald in this period far 
exceeds the combined 
gains of all the other Chi- 
cago morning newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 

















LIPPINCOTT S 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


782 subscription-getters. 
Free trips around world. 
Increased subscription list. 

















Lippincott’s Magazine. 
See page 37. 
e . 
Lincoln Freie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual A 
‘aun 128,384 

Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid i in advance. I lat rate, 35c. 

















RETAILERS ORGANIZING 
FOR JOINT BUYING 





COUNTRY-WIDE ADOPTION OF NE- 
BRASKA GROCERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN MAY FOLLOW ENDORSEMENT 
AT NATIONAL CONVENTION—OF- 
FERS DEFENSE AGAINST MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES AND DEPARTMENT 
AND CHAIN STORES 





One of the most significant 
signs of the changing trade con- 
ditions is found in the action of 
the National Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation at its convention last 
week in Oklahoma City, Okla., in 
endorsing co-operative wholesale 
grocery houses run by retailers, 
and asking that manufacturers 
and jobbers favor them by put- 
ting them on the jobbing list. 

The action derives a large part 
of its importance from the fact 
that it came on the heels of a 
lively report on the matter by the 
chairman of the trades relation 
committee, C. E. Beinert, who is 
also president of the Nebraska 
Federation of Retailers. 

Mr. Beinert openly charged un- 
fairness in trade, due to selling 
merchandise on the quantity price 
basis, and advocated that the na- 
tional association and the various 
state associations become co-op- 
erated buying exchanges for their 
members. He argued that this 
would solve the problem of un- 
fair buying conditions and at the 
same time would go far to solve 
and eliminate unnecessary ex- 
penses between producer and con- 
sumer. 

The same subject came up fre- 
quently in the reports of the 
presidents of the different state 
associations. 

A good deal of Mr. Beinert’s 
report is worth quoting. It is of 
interest to manufacturers even 
outside of the grocery line, be- 
cause it represents the way retail- 
ers look at some-of these prob- 
lems, and there is heard complaint 
now and then by manufacturers 
that it is difficult to understand 
just how the retailer views these 
matters and what grounds he has 
for these views. 

It appears from Mr. Beinest’s 


















report and the convention’s action 
that the retailer not only has 
views but that they are strong 
views, and that he is going to in- 
sist on their being carried out, 
with the manufacturer’s consent 
if possible, but if not, then any- 
way. 

Mr. Beinert says in part: 


I don’t want you to lose sight of the 
fact that mail-order houses, large depart- 
ment stores and chain stores, comprising 
the special interests in the retail trade, 
sell shout fifteen per cent and the regu- 
lar retailers about eighty-five per cent of 
the merchandise sold. Who sells the 
quantity ? 

Yet there are many manufacturers 
who give the mail-order houses, chain 
and department stores the quantity 
prices and the regular retailers the long 
prices, making their profits out of the 
eighty-five per cent who sell the quan- 
tity, and giving it to the fifteen per 
cent who do not sell the quantity, to 
kill off the eighty-five per cent. 
simple case of killing the goose that 
lays the — eggs. 

A well known nationally advertised 
brand of oats for which we are asked 
to pay 96% cents per dozen is adver 
tised by mail-order houses at three for 
twenty-five cents or thirty-five cents per 
dozen, 

When the mail-order house receives 
an order for a dozen, they put in 
eleven packages of the advertised brand 
and one their own brand, with a letter 
that usually reads: 

“We have taken the liberty of in- 
cluding one package of our own brand 
of oats. If you do not find it equally 
good or better than the advertised 
brand, it costs you nothing. If you 
do find it equally good or better, kindly 
order it the next time. This oats we 
can sell you at ninety cents per dozen. 
This, our own brand, contains twenty 
ounces, the same as the advertised 
brand.” 

It is put up by the mail-order house 
out of the bulk oats sold them by the 
same company that sold them the adver- 
tised brand. 

There is only one argument that 
corporations pay any serious attention 
to, and that is to show them where you 
can increase or decrease their profits. 

We propose to show them, by the as- 
sistance of the jobbers, that their profits 
are made out of the regular retailers, 
and they will materially increase them 
by putting all retailers on the same 
basis. 

If the jobbers refuse to assist us to 
get a square deal, and manufacturers 
will not see the expediency of giving us 
a square deal, then we must go over the 
heads of the jobbers, and as a means to 
an end we must do our own jobbing. 
That this can be done we have demon- 
strated to our own satisfaction in Ne- 
braska. 

We took up with a small cracker 
baking concern that promised to give us 
a square deal. We made them one of 
the largest and most prosperous cracker 
bakeries in the country. ine-tenths of 


the Nebraska retailers are patronizing it 
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Every Advertiser finds a satis- 
factory account is given of it- 
self by the 


Portland, Me. 
Evening 
Express 


Portland—Maine’s biggest city. 
A lively, hustling place that is 
gaining in wealth and popula- 
tion. 

—A wholesale center. 
—Foreign and coastwise com- 
merce, 

THE EXPRESS— 

Only Evening Paper 
—Most everybody in Portland 
reads it. 

—It is by all odds the best 
newspaper in Portland. 


—Most local advertising, most 
foreign advertising, most clas- 
sified advertising. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


readers may see your advertise- 
ment in other publications—may 
even read it through—but it won’t 
“strike home” with full force un- 
less they see it in PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 

Advertising space in PHYSI- 
CAL CULTURE carries pres- 
tige and begets the confidence of 
the subscribers. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 
Oliver E. Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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All 

Food Products 
should be 
placed in 
moisture proof 
dust proof and 
germ proof 
packages 















Several progressive 
Cereal Manufacturers 
have adopted the 
airtight package 


Wrapping and Sealing Machinery 
made by 


Thos. F.Condon & Co. 


Bush Terminal 


Brooklyn New York 
















































Dollar Drawing 
Lantern Slides 


—that’s the kind we turn out all the 
time. 

The kind that flash your selling mes- 
sage before the hundred thousand buy- 
ing eyes of picture show audiences in 
such a manner that YOU get results- 


Write us about your proposition. 


THE NEOSHO SLIDE CO. 
103 SPRING ST., NEOSHO, MO. 




















with a living profit assured themselves. 

e are buying salt in carlots for our 
members on a co-operative basis, secur- 
ing for them the very lowest market 
prices, in addition to the usual quantity 
discounts. On top of that the federa- 
tion pays them a special discoun: of $5 
per car, and there is enough left of the 
saving resulting from this co-operative 
buying to pay the expenses of handling 
through the secretary’s office. 

We have made contracts this year for 
the co-operative buying of brooms, 
wherein our federation gets 5 per cent. 
and the members get back 10 per cent. 
on all brooms they buy through the fed- 
eration. If our estimates are correct, 
and we think they are, we will buy 
25,000 dozen brooms for our members. 
At an average price of $4 per dozen we 
will turn back to our members $10,000, 
besides making $5,000 to finance our 
organization. 

€ are now preparing to make simi- 
lar contracts for corsets, blankets and 
rubber footwear. The prices made us 
enable us to compete with mail-order 
houses, department and chain stores. 

We are going slow but sure. What 
we are doing in Nebraska can be done 
in every State in the United States, 
and these different States should get 
their inspiration from this, their national 
association. 

We retailers have for some time un- 
justly carried the odium of responsibility 
for the high cost of living. There is no 
doubt in my mind that there is robbery 
between the producer and the consumer, 
but the retailer is absolutely not ey. 

Indirectly we retailers are to blame 
because we do not fight for our rights 
and we will not get them until we do. 
We, as a national association, must cease 
being an auxiliary to the manufacturers’ 
and jobbers’ Associations. Co-operation 
that gives everything to the other fellow 
does us no good. t us stand firmly 
on our own bottom and fight for our 
just dues. 


Mr. Beinert recommended pay- 
ing the president, secretary and 
the chairman of the trade rela- 
tions committee salary, expenses 
and commission and let them work 
up a plan of co-operative buying 
for 300,000 retailers. This com- 
mittee could be the broker for the 
different state associations. One 
per cent on sugar alone, for in- 
stance, would pay them big, he 
said, and would finance the asso- 
ciation. 

The vote of the convention was 
the echo of those sentiments. 

The many previous stands of 
the association for price mainte- 
nance were reaffirmed. 

Chairman Connolly’s report on 
this matter showed progress in 
the adoption of the fixed price 
plan, but he said that the com- 
mittee’s efforts had been ham- 
pered through the disposition of 














many manufacturers to use the 
recent Miles Medicine Company 
decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court as a cloak for evad- 
ing co-operation. 

The report referred to two 
methods adopted by San Fran- 
cisco concerns, one of which is to 
consign the goods to a dealer, 
while the other employs a bonus 
system, the bonus being denied, he 
asserted, in the event the price 
was. shaded. 

He referred also to the Dick 
decision, based on a patented ar- 
ticle, on which the court split by 
a vote of four to three. 

Mr. Connolly drew attention to 
the action of the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company, which has 
lately patented a carton and placed 
a restricted price thereon, with 
the object of availing itself of the 
Supreme Court’s decision and 
maintaining a fixed price. : 


OPPOSED TO FREE DEALS 


Another resolution was adopted 
placing the association on record 
as opposed to free deals of any 
sort, including any plan where a 
company offers a certain number 
of packages free for distribution 
among a grocer’s customers who 
are not users of that product. 

The Campbell bill requiring that 
on all package goods the narne 
of the manufacturer and his ad- 
dress shall appear on the label 
was unanimously adopted. The 
action was a complete reversal of 
the attitude of the association last 
year, when a similar resolution 
was defeated. 

The convention also  unani- 
mously endorsed the Burtor- 
Stevens net weight bill, on which 
hearings have been opened in 
Washington. 

The advertising report showed 
that since the alliance with an 
agency something over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been 
contracted .for, on which the or- 
ganization is to obtain 5 per cent, 
and that $6,100 had already been 
paid into the treasury, while 
there was $3,000 coming, yet un- 
earned. 

President Lux was re-elected. 
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The most profitable field 
in Connecticut to an ad- 
vertiser is 


New Haven 


The most profitable pa- 
per in New Haven to an 
advertiser, from both a 
a quantity and quality 
standpoint, is the 


Register 


The Best Circulation. 
The Best Newspaper. 
The Best Equipment. 
The Best Patronage. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


OO 
CANADA— 


Imports much machinery 
for Bakers’ and Confection- 
ers’ use. She also needs 
lots of Flavoring Essences, 
Dried Fruits, Bread Im- 
provers, Etc. The 


BAKER AND 
CONFECTIONER 


(Monthly. Type 7x10. Mailed 
5th each month. $800 for 12 
pages) 

Offers you the means of 
getting the ears of buyers 
of these products. 


Covers Canada 
blanket. 


More particulars from 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 

Head office....... Toronto, Ont. 

Montreal office. .Coristine Bldg. 

Chicago office... .4057 Perry St. 

London, E. C,, Eng..65 Fleet St, 
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PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President and 
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Alter the If the proposed 
Chain Store ™&set of | big 
grocery chain 

Merger, = store systems in 
What? the leading cities 


of the East should become a fact, 
it would be a very big fact, in- 
deed. It would directly involve 
not only some 3000 retail groc- 
eries, but indirectly influence and 
control possibly as many more, 
for whom the combine would buy 
and the extension of the system 
through the rest of the country 
would undoubtedly follow. 

But the one point before all 
others that should interest na- 
tional advertisers is the intention 
of the promoters to push the pri- 
vate brands of the combine in its 
stores, which if successful, of 
course, means the displacement of 
many advertised specialties. 

These promoters ar2 David L. 
Remley and Jacob Maurer, pro- 
prietors of a chain store system 
in St. Louis. They have been at 
work on the plans for months, 
and are said to be now sanguine 
of early success. The field of 
their activities is thus described 
by the Journal of Commerce of 
New York 


The principal branch stores of the 








INK 


The Ginter Company, 6; 


company are: 
Michael O’Keefe, 130; the O’Connor 
chain stores, 40, and E. E. Gray, 22. 
All of these are in Boston. 

In New York there are the stores of 
James Butler, Inc., 200; Andrew Davey, 
34; the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com: 
pany, 100; Park & Tilford, 9. 

Brooklyn has two systems, o~ ¥ 
Thomas Roulston, 83 stores, and H 
Bohack, 18. 

Wm. Butler has 140 stores in Phila- 
delphia, and Thomas Hunter has 100. 

The Butler chain stores in Pittsburgh 
number 34. 

In Washington there are four sys- 
tems—the Sanitary Grocer Company, 33 
stores; J. T. D. Pyles, 18; Great At- 
lantic & Pacific, 11, and the United 
Stores Company, 6. 

H. G. Hill, who started the chain in 
St. Louis now owned by Maurer & 
Remley, has 31 retail groceries in Nash- 
ville and Birmingham, while Maurer- 
Remley own 29 here (St. Louis). 

Duke C: Bowers, Memphis, has 37 
stores; Rogers in Atlanta, Ga., has 28, 
and the Kroger Grocer & Baking. Com- 
pany of Cincinnati has 85. 

There are at least a dozen other sys- 
tems in New York and other points 
whose stores combined number more 
than 300, including the Hazel Pure 
Food Company of Chicago. 

Among the principal foreign estab- 
lishments is that of Sir Thomas Lipton, 
England, with 3,000 branch retail stores, 
and a French chain operating about 600 
stores. 

Inquiries made by PRINTERS’ 
Ink of a number of the systems 
named elicited formal denials of 
any knowledge as to negotiations 
looking to amalgamation. There 
probably is, therefore, no reason to 
take the matter very seriously at 
this time, except as a straw, and 
perhaps only the ghost of a straw 
at that. 

But whether or not the amal- 
gamation is put through now, 
there is one thing in the story 
that should not be overlooked: 
Things are happening faster in 
the retail field than they used to 
happen; mergers will have to 
come in time, just as they had 
to do at the producing end. It is 
evolution. ’ 

Three years ago President 
Whelan, of the United Cigar 
Stores, predicted that within a 
half-decade the retail machinery 
of the country would be revolu- 
tionized. There were no pro- 
nounced signs at the time to jus- 
tify the prediction, but Mr. Whe- 
lan had made a close study of re- 
tail conditions, and he sensed the 
coming changes before the ma- 
jority of business men were aware 
of anything unusual] going on. 
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Chain store systems can hardly 
help following the common 
course of business. They will 
grow, compete with each other 
and begin to combine. And in 
the course of competition they 
will exhaust every expedient to 
make and save profits. They will 
make the fullest use of the ad- 
vantage given them by their large 
buying power in dealing with in- 
dividual manufacturers, both 
those who advertise and those 
who do not. 

Is it likely that they will long 
respect the popular preference 
for advertised and trade-marked 
brands? On the contrary, they 
have already announced their in- 
tention of pushing their own pri- 
vate brands, and that is natural 
and to be expected. 

What are advertisers going to 
do about it? What can advertis- 
ing do when the machinery of dis- 
tribution is being taken away? 

To combine and dictate prices 
to the chain stores or treat with 
them on the basis of some trade 
agreement might be feasible for 
a time, if the law permitted. It is 
hardly likely that such a condi- 
tion would last. The chain stores 
would begin to acquire or build 
factories, and the manufacturers, 
in spite of themselves, be driven 
to establish chain stores, either as 
individuals or in combination. 

Manufacturers, in fact, are 
nearly up against the stark logic 
of the situation: the battle for 
markets is going to be fought out 
in the retail store, and the com- 
petition of the next half-decade 
is going to be not so much be- 
tween individual manufacturers 
as between manufacturers who 
are seeking retail outlets, and the 
retailers who are growing up into 
imperious competitors with retail 
outlets assured. 

It is therefore apparent that the 
specialty manufacturers, in the 
grocery line, at least, must sooner 
or later combine in some closer 
and more effective way than they 
have done or even contemplated. 
Harmonious relations with the job- 
bers are important, but it looks 
as if there would be more im- 
portant questions before many 
days. The new development 


would threaten the wholesalers 
even more than it would the man- 
ufacturer. It would probably 
drive the two together for the 
time being. 

It is probable that the first ef- 
fect on the part of the manufac: 
turers to withstand the competi- 
tion of the big chain systems 
would be to support the independ- 
ent stores, and the co-operative 
chains that are certain to spring 
up, but that this would ultimately 
give way to something more like 
control. That is the only thing 
that would meet the centralized, 
systematized competition of the 
retail chain. Would it be done 
first by small manufacturers’ 
chains competing among them- 
selves and then afterwards com- 
bining, as the retail chains are do- 
ing? . 
Or would the manufacturers 
already organized in various or- 
ganizations pursue some more 
conscious course, and anticipate 
the crisis by preparing for it? It 
would be interesting to hear the 
views of some of the leading ad- 
vertisers. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Waiting for business to get 
better doesn’t help improve it to 
any noticeable extent. 








Unsuspected Just about the 


. time when every- 
Opportuni- j,4y thinks that 


ties trade in a cer- 
tain line has found its normal 
channels, and must henceforward 
be guided by certain fixed and 
immutable principles, some rash 
and irreverent soul seeks out a 
new channel for his goods and 
disturbs the whole “balance of 
trade.” It is generally somebody 
with patience enough to dig be- 
neath the surface to find out the 
facts which underlie the prin- 
ciples, and, what is more impor- 
tant still, to find out whether they 
really are facts. 

Up until a few years ago, craek- 
ers were considered wholly with- 
in the domain of the grocer. 
There was a tradition to the ef- 
fect that nobody ever wanted to 
buy crackers except within the 
four walls of a grocery store. 
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But a Boston concern took it upon 
itself to find out what was back of 
the tradition, and a little experi- 
mentation disclosed the fact that 
customers were attracted to the 
soda fountain of a certain drug- 
store because a small packet of 
crackers was provided with every 
drink. It was only a short step 
to the placing of the crackers on 
sale in drugstores. 

PrInTERS INK is in receipt of 
a letter from the Johnson Biscuit 
Company, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
who are selling candy as a food 
product. The president of the 
company writes: 

Before doing this we got the opinion 
of several physicians, who endorsed 
chocolates as being very valuable as 
food. This inspired us to appeal to the 
consumer along this line. 

Instances of the same sort 
might be multiplied, but they all 
point to the same thing. It is the 
disposition to find out—to go back 
of the returns. It is the unwill- 
ingness to accept say-so, or cus- 
tom, or tradition as final. It is 
what PRINTERS’ INK means when 
it urges the advisability of getting 
the facts. 

No man knows the unsuspected 
opportunities which lie buried un- 
der the accumulated heap of tra- 
dition which is founded mainly 
upon what somebody else says or 
does. 





PRINTERS’ Ink says: 
The best excuse for falling 
down is to get up. . 





Drilling ‘There is an in- 
Salesmen for ‘*™*sting and 
suggestive story 

Special connected with 
Needs the recent in- 


stallation, in drug stores, of a 
new brand of adulterated coffee. 
The coffee was honestly promoted 
as adulterated, in order to meet 
the demand from many people 
for a coffee drink which should 
have less stimulating effects than 
has the regulation berry. 

The manufacturer did the nat- 
ural thing when he engaged sales- 
men who had been selling coffee 
to grocers exclusively. He as- 
sumed that they would, in ap- 
proaching druggists, be easily able 
to carry all before them. 
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The first reports from his sales- 
men made him open his eyes. It 
developed that the druggists, be- 
ing, of course, well grounded in 
chemistry, beset the salesmen with 
all kinds of embarrassing and 
searching questions. While they 
were not hostile to the idea of an 
adulterated coffee, they did insist 
that they be informed of the com- 
ponents of the new brand. 

“Tell us how this coffee is made 
up, and we will be in position to 
sell it intelligently to consumers,” 
they said. 

One salesman in particular re- 
ported that several druggists upon 
whom he had called asked him 
about the amount of caffeine and 
tannin incorporated in the brand. 
The salesman had to confess his 
ignorance; he had never had to 
make such explanations to the 
grocery trade, and while he knew 
in a general way that tannin and 
caffeine helped give coffee its dis- 
tinctive character, he was at sea 
when quizzed by the alert experts 
of the drug trade. The outcome 
of the matter was that the sales- 
men were called in. Their experi- 
ences were collated and they were 
then drilled to meet the specific 
questions of druggists. 

The second approach was more 
successful. The manufacturer 
had not been mistaken in believ- 
ing that a market awaited his new 
coffee in drug stores, but it was 
not until he had remedied an un- 
suspected defect—the ignorance 
of his salesmen when questioned 
skilfully by druggists—that he 
was able to take any appreciable 
advantage of the potential de- 
mand in this quarter. 

Conventional methods may be 
effective. when a manufacturer is 
using the conventional channels 
of distribution. But when seek- 
ing the unusual outlet the manu- 
facturer is well advised to modify 
his campaign to suit the peculiar 
requirements, 

oo. es 

The Chicago Advertising Association 
held a week of festivity commencing 
Tuesday, April 23. Each day at the 
same hour there was a special pro- 
gramme conducted and arranged by 
some member of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Each member kept his stunt a 


secret until the curtain went up, thus 
adding to the interest. 
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The new Steel Cabinet Type 


“You don’t hurry through 
your dictating to give 
someone else a chance to 
dictate. You don’t take 
astenographer away from 
another man in the mid- 
dle of important corres- 
pondence, in order to get 
out a rush letter.” 


—From “SPLITTING THE 
OTHER Four-FirtHs” * 


. The Edison 


Dictating Machine 


puts the handling of business correspondence on a saner, more logical basis, 


Each 


member of the correspondence staff starts dictating when he is ready, hits his own 
pace, continues without interruption or confusion, and stops when he is through, 


No man’s work interferes with any other man’s work. 
the stenographic staff spends a// of her time at her typewriter producing. 


And each member of 


No 


dictator’s work interferes with er work. No stenographer needs be snowed 
under while another sits idle, for any stenographer can transcribe any dictation 


rapidly and accurately. 


* Tear off the coupon and send for this book 
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It explains briefly and fully just how and 


today. 


INCORPORATED 


Avenue, 
Orange, 
N. J. 
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why the Edison Dictating Machine will 
add a vast degree of efficiency to the 
handling of your business correspon- 
dence and will split its cost in two. F 
Fill in the coupon and send it 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
A. N. P. A. 

DEVELOPMENT HAS BEEN GRATIFY- 
ING—ADVERTISING AGENTS’ COM- 
MITTEE SUPPLIES CREDIT LIST TO 
MEMBERS AND WEEKLY BULLE- 
TINS PROTECT THEM FROM 
FRAUDS—ACTIVE IN POSTAL MAT- 
TERS 


“The achievements of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association are the concrete re- 
sults of co-operation along per- 
fectly legal lines,” said President 
Bruce Haldeman of that associa- 
tion in his address at its twenty- 
sixth annual convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 24. “Some of the members 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
during the fight for reciprocity 
with Canada endeavored to pick 
some flaws in our organization. 
The association has had a gratify- 
ing increase in membership, and it 
is a fact in which we all take much 
pride that the membership~as a 
whole embraces in truth the lead- 
ing and best newspapers in this 
country and in Canada.” 

Mr. Haldeman called attention 
to the fact that the condition un- 
der which the publishers had been 
working in the dark and at cross 
purposes had been superseded by 
an exchange of confidence and 
mutual helpfulness. He _ stated 
that the work of the association 
had developed to such an extent 
that 12,000 enquiries from mem- 
bers were answered every. year, 
and that 6,000 claims of members 
were handled annually. 

The speaker gave a brief his- 
tory of the organization, its aims, 
comparative results, etc., of which 
the following is a part: 

“The bulletins which are sent 
to members each week protect 
them from frauds and misrepre- 
sentations that were common in 
the early days. The information 
contained in these bulletins has 
greatly purified the advertising 
situation in all parts of the hemis- 
phere and has raised the standard 
of the business. 

“An Advertising Agents’ Com- 
mittee grants recognition to those 
agencies qualified to receive it and 








supplies to members a credit list 
that is a guide to safety. 

“The association has jealously 
guarded the interests of publish- 
ers in postal matters, and has suc- 
cessfully opposed all threatened 
action inimical to the newspapers’ 
best interests. 

“During January, 1896, the ex- 
press companies. notified publish- 
ers in the Western cities that the 
express rate for transportation of 
newspapers would be increased 
from % to 1 cent per pound. A 
committee of the association con- 
cluded an agreement with all of 
the express companies in the 
United States providing that from 
that date the rate should not be 
more than % cent per pound. 

“Prior to 1909, when the copy- 
right statutes were codified, there 
was a minimum penalty of $5,000 
for the infringement of photo- 
graphic copyright, but in the copy- 
right codification which became 
effective July 1, 1909, the damage 
for unauthorized newspaper re- 
production was fixed at a maxi- 
mum of $2060 and a minimum of 
$50. A committee of the associa- 
tion was efficient in promoting that 
outcome, 

“The association is now or- 
ganizing a department of co- 
operative fire insurance, the bene- 
fits of which it is claimed will ac- 
crue to all. 

“A free publicity department in- 
augurated in 1909 to expose the 
source and motive of free public- 
ity contributions has attained a 
marked degree of success. It has 
enlisted not only the co-operation 
of members of the association, but 
also of many other newspapers, 
and of advertising agents through- 
out the country. 

“Every daily newspaper in the 
United States has been the bene- 
ficiary of the association’s work 
and is under obligation to it. 

“During the year 1886 there 
were a number of editorial and 
telegraphic press associations, but 
no organization of the newspaper 
business interests. In consequence 
of a lack of: co-operation between 
publishers many difficulties were 
encountered and losses incurred 
through dealings with irresponsi- 
ble advertising agencies, of which 


























it seems there were many. At 
that time there was general com- 
plaint that advertising agents di- 
vided commissions with customers 
and spent their customers’ money 
in the advertising columns of the 
publications that allowed the 
greatest discount and without re- 
gard to returns to the advertiser, 
and this condition seems to have 
created a latent desire on the part 
of newspaper publishers for an 
organization to correct those evils 
and through co-operation to ex- 
change information on various 
subjects connected with advertis- 
ing. 

“The first step in this direction 
followed an address by W. H. 
Brearley, of the Detroit Evening 
News, made at a meeting of the 
National Editorial Association, 
held in Cincinnati on February 
24, 1886, which was indorsed and 
commented on editorially by many 
newspapers. 

“That misrepresentation of cir- 
culation and fluctuating advertis- 
ing rates were evils. of the time is 
shown by the fact that the major 
portion of his address was de- 
voted to a discussion of those sub- 
jects and remedial suggestions, 
for the accomplishment of which 
Mr. Brearley advocated the ap- 
pointment of a committee. 

“Under date of July 24, 1886, 
Mr. Brearley mailed to ‘about 
1,500 papers in the United States 
and Canada a printed circular 
outlining the objects of the pro- 
posed association. 

“Favorable replies were received 
from a number of publishers, and 
on November 17, 1886, a meeting 
was held at the Russell House in 
Detroit at which there were pres- 
ent J. Ambrose Butler, Buffalo 
News; Milton A. McRae, Cincin- 
nati Post; J. C. Briggs, Columbus 
State Journal; George F. Pres- 
cott, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
James H. Stone, Detroit Tribune; 
A. H. Finn, Port Huron Tribune, 
and W. H. Brearley, Detroit Even- 
ing News, the latter represent- 
ing by proxy twenty-three other 
publications. 

“In the work incident to the or- 
ganization of the association Mr. 
Brearley received hearty support 
and active co-operation from J. 
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The Power of Your 
Good Name— 
Plus Ours 


Your own good name is not 
enough when ours can help you. 

Modern competition makes of 
value the smallest “feather in the 
scales,’’ and it is by no means of 
small moment that you link your 
own good name to ours — the 
name behind which stands the 
greatest company in the paper 
industry—The “Eagle A.” 


THE NCMPER 
Look for 
the ’ 
“EAGLE pie 
te Good 
a Habit 
Water- 
Mark 


REGISTERED 





In Thirty-Four Bond Papers, ranging 
in price from Eight to Twenty-Four 
Cents a pound, appears this Water- 
Mark of Quality, which is known 
wherever paper is bought and used. 

One Hundred and Forty Wholesalers, 
and Ten Thousand Printers and Litho- 
graphers stand ready to give you 
‘““EAGLE A”’ Papers. 

Let us suggest an ‘‘EAGLE A’’ Bond 
Paper best adapted to your needs. 
Write us. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
42 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to 
show you samples of ‘‘EAGLE A"’ 
Bond Papers. 
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aa Butler, M. A. McRae 

“aS ee Briggs, and from the 
saniion of the Detroit meeting 
we learn that after considerable 
discussion a committee, consisting 
of W. H. Brearley, J. C. Briggs 
and J. Ambrose Butler, was ap- 
pointed to secure the signatures of 
at least thirty newspapers whose 
circulations were each over 5,000 
per day, and then leave the fur- 
ther details with these thirty cor- 
porators, no signature to be 
binding unless the thirty were se- 
cured, 

“That the replies received evi- 
dently indicated a desire to hold 
the convention in Rochester is 
shown by the fact that under date 
of January 25, 1887, Mr. Brearley, 
acting for the committee, mailed 
a printed report stating that the 
first convention of newspaper pro- 
prietors and business managers 
would be held in Rochester, N. Y., 
on Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 16 and 17, 1887. 

“The last call for the Rochester 
convention contained, a list of 
topics, all of which related to the 
form of the proposed organization 
and to advertising subjects.” 

On the subject of paper Mr. 
Haldeman said: 

“The increase in consumption 
of news print paper in the United 
States averages 90,000 tons per 
per annum, or 300 tons per day 
per annum. The present consump- 
tion exceeds 1,300,000 tons per 
annum, costing approximately 
$60,000,000. By 1919 it will, at 
present rate of growth, exceed 
2,000,000 tons per annum. The 
very efficient chairman of the 
Paper Committee says that the 
paper makers’ organization openly 
avows its efforts to deter new en- 
terprises by picturing to probable 
investors the evil effects of ex- 
cessive production. It aims by 
that method to force the consum- 
ers to take the product of anti- 
quated mills that long since have 
passed their period of economic 
usefulness.” 

He also discussed the work of 
the association in its relation to 
the labor situation, stating that 
the bureau established in 1900 had 
gone far to secure industrial 
peace. 














NEW MASSACHUSETTS 
LAW AGAINST FRAUDU- 
LENT ADVERTISING 





KNOWINGLY ISSUING THE FALSE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN ITSELF AN OF- 
FENSE—NO LONGER NECESSARY TO 
FIND SOMEONE WHO HAS BEEN DE- 
FRAUDED—THE EMPLOYEE WHO 
ISSUES THE AD IS EQUALLY 
GUILTY WITH HIS PRINCIPAL 





The Massachusetts law against 
fraudulent advertising has been 
materially strengthened by the 
passing of a new Act which re- 
ceived Governor Foss’ signature 
on April 13. The particular Act 
as passed is the draft of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary of the Senate 
and the House, and was substi- 
tuted for the bill presented by 
Louis A. Foley and that of H. L. 
Dillingham on behalf of the Re- 
tail Trade Committee of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. It is 
believed that the present Act is 
more drastic than either the Foley 
or the Dillingham measures. 

While the bills were under con- 
sideration by the Committee on 
Judiciary, Mr. Foley, the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association and _ the 
Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee, all appeared in favor of some 
measure which would adequately 
check the issuance of false and 
misleading advertising. The full 
text of the Act which resulted 
(Chapter 489 of the Acts of 1912) 
is as follows: 


AN ACT 


RELATIVE TO UNTRUE AND MISLEADING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and oy, the authority 

of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. If any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association, or any em- 
ployee thereof, in a newspaper, circu- 
lar, form letter or other publication 
published, distributed or circulated in 
this commonwealth or on any bill- 
board, sign, card, label or other adver- 
tising medium displayed on, in or near 
a street, electric car, showcase, store 
or other place in this commonwealth, 
knowingly makes or disseminates or 
causes to be made or disseminated any 
statement or assertion of fact concern- 
ing the quantity, the quality, the 
method of production or manufacture, 
the cost of production, the cost to the 
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advertiser, the present or former price, Angeles. Hugh Chalmers, of the 
or the reason for the price of the mer- Chalmers Motor Car Company, was its 
chandise of such person, firm, corpora- guest. 

tion or association or concerning the The officers of the club are: S. W. 
manner or source of purchase of such Botsford, president; E. K. Hoak, first 
merchandise, or the possession of re- vice-president; Cc W. Hibbard, second 
wards, prizes or distinctions conferred vice-president; D. H. Schuhmann, third 
on account of such merchandise, which vice-president; Garner Curran, secre- 
statement or assertion has the appear- tary and treasurer. Its directors are: 
ance of an offer advantageous to the §. W. Botsford, C. W. Hibbard, Gar- 
purchaser and is untrue or calculated ner Curran, Harold Janss, Ernest In- 
to mislead, the person or cor — gold, E. K. Hoak, . Carroll, D. H. 
or the member or members o firm Schuhmann, C. H. ‘Mann, Clem Arnold, 
or association, causing such aanieaan 12 Southard. 

or assertion to be made or disseminated, ate Nl ats Aa A hg ol 
also the employee making or dissemin: | ——— : : = 
ating such statement or assertion, shall 
be guilty of a_ misdemeanor, and shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than ten 


nor more than five hundred dollars for . 
each offence. 

Section 2. Chapter three hundred 
and ninety-seven of the acts of the 
year nineteen hundred and two is here- MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
by repealed. 


———+ o——____— 


LOS ANGELES CLUB PROSPER- 








Free trips to the Orient, 
ous South America and around 





the world. 782 subscrip- 


The Advertising Club of Los An- tion agents working for 


geles, which has just affiliated with the 


national organization, is a little over them. Every one an order- 
two months old and has nearly 200 “4 
members. It has held a regular weekly getter, See page 37, 


luncheon every Tuesday since organi- 
zation, and pulled off at the time one 
of the biggest banquets ever held in Los 

















Data, Statistics, Names, Information 


Almost every day you need a piece of information, small or large. You and your staff can easily use 
up and waste a lot of valuable time getting it. 

Call on the authoritative, ical data and information supply-center --the Bourse. Infor- 
mation as a basis of copy or campaign ; segregated and up-to-the-minute statistics, general or 
trade; names of business concerns, inf of i t or supplies; clippings, lists, 
confidential information of individuals, mediums or firms, etc. 

Other service: weekly loose-leaf Selling and Advertising Reporting Service ; 
trade-mark work, dealer and consumer etc. Prominent agents or 
advertisers are our references. 


The Business Bourse 


J. George Frederick, Editor and Counsel 
260-261 Broadway (opp. City Hal!) New York 























The famous trade: mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 
the heaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 
shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRI TANNIA co. 


nation: 


—— MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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This Guaranteed 
. Fountain Pen Free 


with a plan for in- 
creasing your busi- 

ness that will 

daily, forcibly 

impress your 

trddemark or It is of 


course 

sO- 

your name ‘on da 

necessary 

when giv- 

ing any- 

thing spe- 

cial to a buy- 

er, to give 

him the best 

obtainable, 

and that is 

what you do 

when you give 

the DIAMOND 

POINT FOUN- 

TAIN PEN with 

your name on it. 

We sell these pens 

to you imprinted in 

gold, or any other 

color, in lots of from 100 
upwards at 


10c. to $5 each 


It will be distinctly profit- 

able to you and will enable 

you to obtaina Fountain 

Pen FREE, if you will detach 

the coupon below, sign it 

with your name and address, 

paste it in the center of your 

letterhead, and mail it to us 
today. 


DIAMOND POINT PEN CO. 


Manufacturers of More Fountain Pens 
than any other concern in the world. 


39b to 47 W. 19th St., New York City 


on the man 
who. signs 


the orders 


1 piamonp point PENCO. | 
¥ 839b to 47 West 19th 8t., New York City | 


l Our business is: 


Signing this coupon puts me uuder no obliga- 
tion to buy pens from you. I will consider the 
proposition for the use of Diamond Point 
Fountain Pens for advertising purposes upon 
receipt of same with sample pen which you 
offer FREE. 


Give Price on 
(quantity) @ 

Firm Name ... 
Street Address.. 





TRADE-MARKS AS WEAP- 
ONS OF “OFFENSE” 


Conkey Pouttry REMEDIES. 
CLEvELAND, O., April 16, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The clear-cut arguments of Mr. Garri- 
son in, his article on trade-mark values, 
as means of offense as well as defense 
(Printers’ InK current issue) are cer- 


| tainly well brought out. But don’t you 


agree with me that his selection of an 
example of a single-function ‘‘defensive” 
trade-mark was picked up, blind-fold, 
out of the wrong box? 

If the Dutch Girl of Old Dutch 
Cleanser has selling value “because of 
the reflection of the cleanliness of the 
Dutch,” then why does not the exultant 
Alpine trade-mark of Peter’s Chocolate 
connote all sorts of selling arguments 
~ connection with a Swiss Mille Choco- 
ate? 

This case interests me because I have 
been studying this same trade-mark of 
Peter’s Chocolate. Analyzing its effect 
on myself I found that I “got” instantly 
the full message of the sturdy Swiss 
figure: it carries home the reminder 
that Peter’s is a Swiss milk chocolate. 
Swiss milk chocolate is associated in my 
mind with recollections that this is the 
nutritious dainty which Alpine tourists 
and native climbers find so satisfying. 
It is the travelers’ chocolate, good any 
time, but especially indicated (as the 
pharmacists say) on fatiguing journeys 
or ~_oOs trips where one wants to 
travel light, yet comfortably nourished, 
and feels that the multum in parvo is 
a useful, compact luxury such as this. 

Don’t happen to have a package of 
Peter’s by me now (more’s the pity) 
but doesn’t it say on it somewhere 
“The original Swiss milk chocolate— 
Peter’s?” So, that Swiss figure is very 
much to the point, I say, as suggestive 
in its line as the tireless Dutch girl. 
But I do think the printed lines under 
the figure are superfluous ("High as 
the Alps in quality’), and like all 
things superflyous, decidedly weak- 
ening of the previous good effect. The 
say nothing that is not already implied, 
and how much more direct and effective 
would be the simple name mark “The 
original Swiss Milk Chocolate—Peter’s!’”’ 

It may be—being a woman—I get a 
feminine squint in my point of view. 
But I believe we squinters—we women 
—are after all, the great “‘ultimate con- 
sumer” when it comes to chocolates. 

Anyway, this is what I think about it 
—so there! 

; Carotine W. Carter, 
Adv. Dept., The G. E. Conkey Co. 


Mr. Garrison did not criticise 
the Peter’s Chocalate trade-mark 


| as a poor example. On the con- 


trary, it is way above the average, 
and his only point was that it did 
not contain a “reason-why” argu- 
ment in the same sense as the 
Ostermoor trade-mark which is 
in itself an argument for the elas- 


| ticity of the mattress. 


To devise a trade-mark which 
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should have “offensive” as well —— 
as “defensive” value would be a ” 
pretty difficult contract in the 
case of many products. The 
Wool Soap babies had great “of- 
fensive” value owing to the fact 
that this trade-mark immediately 
conveyed the idea that this par- 
ticular soap would not shrink 
woolens. Fairy Soap, on the 
other hand, merely shows a pic- 
ture of a little girl seated on a 
cake of soap. There is no spe- 
cial selling argument in that, no 
reason why a person. should 
choose that brand of soap in pref- 
erence to another. But that B ° 
doesn’t mean that it isn’t a good usiness 
trade-mark, and it certainly has 
done great work in building up a and 
sale for this — —— 
in connection with the catch Ci ul s 
phrase, “Have you a little ‘Fairy’ Irc ation 
in ag org ” , 
The Go ust Twin trade- M 
mark has “-* of the “offensive” anagers 
value than the Fairbank Com- 
pany’s Fairy Soap or Sunny Mon- — 
day marks. The idea is in itself . 
so catchy that it has been car- We desire to 
tooned and commented upon offer a limited 
times without number, and it has number § of 
lent itself to a brilliant advertising stat 
campaign. Whatever it may lack erooms on 
in “offensive”? and “defensive” the following 
value, is much more than bal- cruises at mini- 
anced by its human interest qual- mum rates to 
ity. It is not desirable to have be used 
all trade-marks cut on one pat- : ° , as 
tern any more than the same prizes in circu- 
style of literary composition or lation contests. 
the same form of layout should 


be used in all advertisements.— A 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. a 
a 9 
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Advertising Department, 
working for a free trip AMene Rs 


around the world. LINEe 
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See page 37. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














Keep your eye on the people 
and you will learn things that 
will help along the cause of ef- 
ficiency in advertising. An ac- 
quaintance of the Schoolmaster 
carries a well-displayed advertise- 
ment on the back of a theatre 
programme, an advertisement that 
has a strong “human interest” 
headline. The other evening, be- 
ing on hand at the theatre early, 
the Schoolmaster set himself the 
task of seeing how many people 
near him read that advertisement. 
Some thirty programmes were in 
range. The readers invariably 
began at the front of the pam- 
phlet, turned the pages along or- 
derly but dropped them in their 
laps when the last inside page had 
been glanced at. While it seems, 
at first thought, that~the back 
cover page would be excellent 
position, yet the reading habits 
of the theatregoers seem to be 
against that. Within a period of 
twenty minutes not one person 
was detected giving attention to 
the back page. And watching 
people, in their usual and natural 
habits of reading, is about the 
finest kind of “laboratory test” 
after all. 

+ * * 

The automobile-tire advertiser 
whose copy was recently criti- 
cised, good-humoredly, because 
the Schoolmaster is not able to 
imagine a young girl being fa- 
miliar with tire technicalities, 
comes back with the suggestion 
that the Schoolmaster must. be 
affected with blinkers. He also 
thinks that one must know very 
little indeed of American young 
women of to-day if he doesn’t 
know that they are well informed 
on automobile details; and he 
ventures the assertion that the 
tires in question are as_ well 
known to women who read maga- 
zines aS is Ivory Soap. The 
Schoolmaster is reproved for not 
seeing plain facts (?), but the 
advertiser gives no facts in his 


own argument. 


Therefore, just 
for the fun of it, the Schoolmas- 
ter questioned twenty-five intel- 
ligent young women ranging in 


age from eighteen to twenty- 
eight, and in education from 
high-school training to courses 
at Columbia University. No in- 
timation was given as to what 
conclusion had been reached in 
the previous judgment of a young 
girl’s knowledge of automobile 
tires. Only five of these young 
women knew anything whatever 
about tires. Two of this five re- 
membered that Diamond Tires 
were advertised on local boards. 
Two others remembered that a 
certain tire was advertised with 
a picture of a girl seated on the 
tire, but only one could recall 
that this was the Springfield. 
The fifth said she knew there 
was a Goodrich Tire. Not one 
of the five knew anything about 
the merits of tires, though most 
of the twenty-five seemed to ap- 
preciate the joys of automobiling. 
Maybe, after all, the Schoolmaster 
is not the man with the blinkers. 
It pays to get out and ask ques- 
tions sometimes, and often it is 
as important to “ask the woman” 
as to “ask the man.” 


“Time to Re-tire”’ is the head- 
line of another tire advertisement, 
and the illustration is that of a 
cute youngster shouldering a tire 
and holding a candle. Evidently 
he is about to go to bed, and the 
advertiser seeks to make the 
point of contact with purchasers 
of tires by playing on the double 
meaning of “re-tire.” There is 
hardly any question about the 
drawirig power of the cute illus- 
tration, but will it draw the at- 
tention of the right class, and 
will it turn attention into fa- 
vorable consideration of the tire 
advertised? This seems dovbt- 
ful. It is risky to divert atten- 
tion from the principal subject, 
The Schoolmaster can recall the 
























illustration vividly, but cannot re- 
call the name of the tire. 
* * * 


In at least four cases out of 
five the rule-work and _ under- 
scores in the advertisement hurt 
rather than help. Simple dis- 
play, without frills, is best. Work 
for a strong “point-of-contact” 
headline, and then set the text in 
good readable style. If you try 
the billboard style of display in 
a newspaper or magazine adver- 
tisement, the result will be dis- 
appointing. a 


“Dear Schoolmaster,” writes 
an inquirer, “is it best to start 
out an advertisement from the 
affirmative or from the negative 
point of view. I have always 
thought that the affirmative— 
telling what your goods would 
do rather than what they would 
not do—is the better way, but I 
have had to meet some stiff ar- 
guments from people who claim 
that the negative style of copy 
has brought good results.” 

It must be remembered that the 
first duty, or object, of an ad- 
vertisement is to draw the fa- 
vorable attention of the class of 
people that the advertiser hopes 
to interest. Now, if this favor- 
able attention can be secured by 
the negative form of appeal, there 
can be no argument against the 
negative appeal. Some adver- 
tisers of anti-skid automobile 
tires have had striking advertise- 
ments that began with illustra- 
tions and headlines that depicted 
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The One 
Complete 
Advertising 
Course 


The successfu! advertising man knows 
advertising in all its branches. Ignorance 
of any one branch may mean failure. 

The International . Correspondence 
Schools’ Course in Advertising covers 
everything. It is as helpful to the man 
already engaged in advertising as ‘to the 
beginner. This great Course represents 
not only the experience of the foremost 
advertising authorities, but also the adver- 
tising experience of the I. C. S. itself—an 
experience representing an expenditure of 
millions of dollars. 


The Course tells you all about-- 
, Analysis of Product, Market, and 











LLUSTRATIONS- 

drawings that translate 

the selling talk into pictorial 

language -the oldest, straight- 

est,strongest form of appeal. 
We make Illustrations! 


LAMBERT GUENTHER 
and WALTER SMITH: 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 
a& WRITING and PRINTING 30 
31 East 18th 'St.. NEW YORK: 
(B.S RN NS 





lethods of Illustrating and 
Engraving; Type Display; Follow-up 
Systems, including Catalogue and 
Bookiet Writing; the Relation of Ad- 
vertising to Salesmanship; Managing 
Advertising Appropriations. 


To learn how this Course will help you, 
fill in and mail the attached coupon today. 
In doing so, you assume no obligation. 





International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 1206, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send, without cbligation to me 
specimen pages and complete description of 

your new and complete Advertising Course. 


beeeeereses seeeeeess +E, seersece 
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IN PITTSBURGH 


Such enterprise and aggressiveness in 
newspaper making and _ popularizing 
never have been seen as now mark 


The Pittsburgh Post 


AND 


The Pittsburgh Sun | 


AND IT GETS RESULTS. 


The gain in Local Advertising for the 
first 3 months of 1912 was: 


POST (rer*,) 110,012 agate'lines | 


SUN (iictie: ) 191,968 agate lines 


THE JOHN BUDD CO., 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis 











LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Free trip around the world 
and 4 other prizes now 
being contested for by 
782 subscription agents, 
See page 37. 











A Chicago Office 
for $5.00 a Month 


Are you properly represented in the great 
central market of the United States? Are 
you interested in cutting down the ex- 
penses of your Chicago oftice? Our service 
recommends itself to out-of-town sub- 
scribers; many large concerns are alreauy 
users. It includes: 
Private office for appointments. Desk, 
free stenographic service, tree local 
phones, private files, Chicago business 
address, name in Chicago City Direc- 
tory, forwarding of mail, messages, 
and communications of all kinds, bu- 
reau of intormation, city guide for 
strangers, hotel and railroad reserva- 
tions, and when necessary business 
representation by competent officials 
ofthecompany, Our service is limited; 
tortte today for further information and 
lreatii lank. 


Dunn’s Associated Office Service 
Heisen Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
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| the dangers and annoyance of 
| “skidding,” and these advertise- 
ments certainly established 
| “points of contact” with auto- 
| mobile owners. It seems to the 
Schoolmaster rather silly to as- 
sert, as some critics have done, 
that the reader immediately asso- 
ciates the negative quality with 
the article advertised. 

For the sake of getting more 
data, the Schoolmaster put up 
this question to an advertiser who 
has used many negative and many 
affirmative advertisements. This 
advertiser reports that while he 
has had some excellent pullers 
| among his negative advertise- 
| ments, the affirmative ones—those 

which presented the cheerful, con- 

fident side of his proposition— 
| have averaged better. And this 
| advertiser keys very closely. 
* * * 


Here is a good place to quote 
what an acquaintance of the 
Schoolmaster recently said about 
the service of the Wanamaker 
Store: “It would pay every mer- 
chant in to ship his 
clerks to the Wanamaker Store 
and give them three or four dol- 
lars to spend. I was in there 
Saturday afternoon with the in- 
tention of buying only some 
Christmas cards that I had seen 
in the window. I browsed around 
from one department to another, 
found this and that, and listened 
to the big organ. Instead of 
being in that store for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, I was there about 
two hours and had spent over five 
dollars for little things, no pur- 
chase being over fifty cents. I 
tell you it was a treat to spend 
the money where people tried to 
please and were so courteous. All 
through the store were large 
placards telling about the value 
of courtesy. They admonished 
not only the clerks to be polite 
but. buyers as well. It seemed 
unusual at this time of the year, 
when the stores are all so 
crowded, to have clerks give so 
much thought and care to each 


customer.” 
+0 
At a dinner of the Houston Ad Men 
last week $1.525 was subscribed as a 
starter for the fund for the entertain- 
ment of visiting delegates at the time 
of the national convention. 
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Classified Advertisements 

































ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toour new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba &? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. FULLER Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


To Whiters: 


THE EDITOR (The Journal of Information for 
Literary Workers), in its 18th year, the magazine 
of which Jack London said: I may not tell a 
hundredth part of what I learned from THE 
EpiTor, but b may say that it taught me how to 
solve the stamp and landlord problems,” brings 
to your notice the unusual opportunities offered 
to literary workers at this time to dispose of 
manuscripts, The current number will be sent 
for 15 cents. ‘he yearly subscription is $1.00. 
‘THE Epitor, Box 730, Ridgewood, N. J. 








TO LET FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES 





DVERTISING AGENCY will sublet 1700 

square feet in new office building. Good op- 
portunity for artists, newspaper representatives, 
etc. Moderate rent. Address, 4 S, 5th floor, 
17 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





'O CLOSE ESTATE. Make me offer on three- 
deck Sextuple Scott presses and Sterotyp- 
ing outfit complete with Kohler adjustments, 
make-up tables, steam table and rollers all 
— shape. CHAS. A. RYI-ER, Columbus, 
io. 








HELP WANTED 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





| irk tadaweyrocel STORE ad men get good re- 
sults from “personal appeal’’ novelties, memo 
tablets, pencils, buttons, court plaster cases. 
FREE SAMPLES on_ request, BASTIAN 
BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





T TWOCENTS PER MINUTE; (its over 

in ten minutes) I'll send you alittle Booklet 

of my recent ‘get.” It’s about various unhappy 
“LUMPS” that make so many BUSINESS 
LETTERS “indigestible.’’ No ‘Psychology,” 
no fine-spun theories. I don’t think there’s 
ANY MERE “ROT” OR PADDING IN 
IT, only a lot of vital things I’ve discovered in 
the past 40 years. Send me TEN TWO CENT 
STAMPS and a copy will happento you by first 
mail FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wanted—Young Man 


as N. Y. Advertising Solicitor by an Outdoor 
Sports Magazine. Circulation 75,000; rate $100 
per page. Write Box S. S., care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—A live advertising copy writer 

by a large manufacturing concern estab- 
lished over sixty (60) years, who market their 
product direct to the consumer. Must have ex- 
perience, initiative, and adaptability to write 
for a technical line. Answer, stating age, salary 
desired and references. A splendid opportunity 
for the right man. Address “R. E. M.,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ InK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St, New York City. 
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Imposing Stone Wanted 

Size 36x60. Nothing smailer considered. Must 
bein first class condition. State full particulars 
and lowest cash price in first letter. HENRY 
FIELD SEED CO., Shenandoah, Iowa. 








MAILING LISTS 





ACIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 








MEETINGS 





NOTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Monday, May 13, 1912, at 
12 o’clock noon. "CHAS H. THAYER, Secretary. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





PART TIME 
TRADE PAPER COPY MAN 
Crackerjack on trade paper copy desires few ex- 
tra half pages a week. $5 each. Past work proof 
of ability. Box 667, care of Printers’ Ink. 





TRave JOURNAL—Young man, 18, two 
years’ experience in copy holding and as 
assistant in proof-reading, ad make-up, etc., 
seeks employment on trade journal. Address 
“LAWRENCE,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN (24), with sound advertising 

ideas and not afraid of work, desires position 
as assistant to advertising manager with depart 
ment store or manufacturer. 1. C,S. student of 
advertising. Good references. JOHN FYFE, 
35 Buckingham St , Hartford, Conn, 





OUNG MAN wants position as copy writer. 

4 years’ newspaper training. Possesses creative 
ability, resourcefuiness and energy. Experiencea 
correspondent and producer of copy that performs 
its function—sells the goods. ‘‘). E.S.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





OME BUSY ADVERTISING MANAGER 

needs my services if he is looking for a young 
man who is a hard, energetic worker, under- 
standing paper, engravings, layouts, printing, 
etc, and tending to the detail work. References 
furnished. Moderate salary. Address “E. R.," 
careof Printers’ Ink, 
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CAPABLE MAN 
$1, eight years’ experience in publishing busi- 
ness as advertising salesman, circulation man- 
ager, and in financial and manufacturing depart- 
ments, is open for position with good class of 
trade magazine. Selling advertising main issue, 
but will assist in other departments, $50.00 per 
week with good prospects for advancement. 
“R, L. J., care of Printers, Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER for leading 

manufacturer of special machinery desires 
to locate with live concern in East. Experienced 
in advertising and selling high grade specialties. 
Specialist in direct advertising, houseeorgans and 
“enthusiasm bulletins” to salesmen. Close buyer 
ot printing. Box 8-K, care of Printers’ Ink. 





I Want to Connect With the Advertising 
Department of a Live Pro- 


gressive Newspaper 

whose management will appreciate ability and 
honest, sincere effort. At present am with one 
of the leading dailies in the middie west, but 
for excellent reasons, desire to make a change 
in the near future. Have held my present 
position six years and my record is one of 
which Iam proud Am 24 years of age, single, 
and can furnish references from men who are 
prominent in the newspaper world. Box 17-6, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
10 years’ experience with three national con- 
cerns as copy writer, advertising manager and 
agency man. Know howto dig out the facts, 
and plan and carry out a business producing 
campaign from A, to Z. Can get real service 
from an advertising agent. Expert in the prepa- 
ration of strong, attractive ads, booklets and 
follow-up, and in buying and supervising print- 
ing, engraving, art work. Able executive. 
Mature judgment combined with enthusiasm 
and capacity for hard work, "4% Mes 
want position with bigger future. ‘P. I 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


‘THE WINTHROP PRESS,60 MurraySt., N.Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR | 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
InKa_ etailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9:Iy 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9QII, 
Dy 17,569; Sun., 22,288. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 
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San Francisco Examiner 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, I9II: 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘he absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 


first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures: The Examiner is 


3} 


the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Hxamuiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
191i (Sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, 5c. 


New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1911, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 


Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbucy, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,616; Sunday, 7,659. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average 1911,57,797 (O@@). Carrier delivery. 





ILLINOIS 





Chicago Examiner, average 
1ol1, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 
“ Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 





&@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 5,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
21,140. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 55,679—35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Zve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,966 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 191l, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 


Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 
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MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


10,444 
Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor lott, 


daily 17,625. Sunday 7éelegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1o11, 79,626. For March, 
1912, 80,808. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Hvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, $23,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, I911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all Kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, Ig11I. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
371,871, gain of 39,398 copies per day over 
March, 1911. Sunday Post, 826,403, gain of 
23,022 copies per Sunday over March, tort. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1011 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,562; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"11, 19,031, The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ Trilune, twice-a-week. 
WV J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practicaily confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Fournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In 
IQII average daily circulation, oo 


evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 
culation for March, 1912, evening only, 19,983. 
en a Sunday circulation for March, 1912, 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 

1911, 98,686. Average circulation 

of Sunday 7¥ribume for same 

period, 117,904. Average net paid 

y Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 

luk Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey, 9,968 average year IgII. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,415 daily average 
1911. Camden's oldest daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; "10, 19,238; "11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Zvening Fournai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
¥& est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. , 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., Igtt, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 33,891. 


Buffalo, Zvening News. Daily average 1911, 


94,724. 


N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average e for 1911, 6,237. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


ct be G lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670. A. A. A. 
and N. Ww. Ayer & Son certificates. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Av. circulation 1911, 


Troy, Record. 
ye: M., 5,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057, Only 
et 


paper in city ‘which has permitted A. 
examination, and made public thereport 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 
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OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily 96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For March, 1912, 99,244 daily ; Sunday, 131,018. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,'11, 16,422; 
laCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,186 average, 
March,1g912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia, The Press (Q@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
Ig1I, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A, A, examination. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for Ig11. 
18,627. (A. A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 


(©O). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
rg for 1911, 23,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,588 
age IgiI. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,958 net. Largest city and state. 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, +The Bee (eve.* Aver. March, 1912, 
6,448. The Register (morn.) av. March,'12, 3,206. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 19tt, daily. 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. ; 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 191 
19,210. 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971- Established over 40 years ago. 


Janesville Gazette. Daily average, March, 
1912, daily 6,013 ; semi-weekly, 1,705. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 8,000 daily aver- 
age overigio, The Evening Wis- 
consin’s circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses full copy.’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 

_— (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 

or 12 mos, Igt!, 65,446. City cie- 

culation larger than the total cir- 

culation of any other Milwaukee 

daily. The Yournal leads all Mil- 

waukee papers in amount of ad- 

vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 
at. C.D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, (Wis.) Fournal-News. Yournal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912. December circulation, 
Fournal, ,726. Combined issue now 7,665. Un- 
qualifed largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1911, daily, 64,419; daily Feb., 1912, 
67,937; weekly 1911, 27,640; Feb., 1912, 36,261. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. I91I, 22,025. Rates 56c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,962 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those. publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Tee — aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
©O), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the FPost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


i ites Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 
Ts Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘*WantAd*’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. " 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Zvening Tramuscrift is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 

pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 

tising columns 


We we te te we we 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Sane 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Wie ie kk te 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 




















HE Minneapolis 7ribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
tied wants printed in Dec., '1l, 
Seesenet © 183,557 lines. The 
»number of individual advertise- 
a a ments ‘published was 26,573. 

7“ Rates: Leent a word, cash with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge, 


Toe Minneapolis Journal, 
evry Evening and Sunday, oo 
carries more advertising every 
month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 

Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Jopiin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


CIRCULATI'N 





NEW YORE 


i (picker Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 












TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 
i bse Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 


Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 79tbmume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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©O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 











“ Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 


Richest section in the prosperuus South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 


"11, 57,613.(OO.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (O©), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@©®). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (O@). Best paper 


in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Kvening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daity in puston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (QO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (O@) is ‘THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (O©). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These peopie read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Ratlway Journal (QO©). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. McGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (O©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGKAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (QQ). Vhe most 
progressive civilengineering journal inthe world, 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@O). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (QO©). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
*The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technica: paper in the worid. 


The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 ribune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desiable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272 





THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH ©@® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q@©), only 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


morning 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial- A ppeat (Q@) és the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukce Avening |W ssconsin (OO), the 
only Gold Marx datiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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their Ad Clubs are saying: 
“We want you in Toronto 


1913.” 


The time has come to make 
the Association truly inter- 
national in scope and in- 
fluence. This ten-fold 
opportunity. 


Meet us—vote for us—in Dallas. 


CANADA — 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” ) 





UR Ad Club enthusiasts 
have corralled this page 
again to remind you that mem- 
bers of the Associated Ad Clubs 
will get a ten-fold invitation 
to come to Toronto in 1913. 


invitation gives you the : 


Historic Quebec, metropolitan Montreal, 
royal Ottawa, hustling Hamilton—and 
Peterboro, Brantford, Galt and other 
Canadian cities officially as well as through 


Some of J. J. Gibbons 


Advertising:— 
Sun nligh — 
Fry’s Coc 
Unde: rwood a 
Victor Gra: phon 
Packard Mo’ seer mt 


Force 
National Cash Registers 
Regal shoes 
Thermos Bottle 
B. D. V. — 
Catesby Clot: 
“Black = Whe” Whiskey 
Regal La, 
Clty read 


‘Ideal’? Metal Beds 
Polo Polishes 

Premier Separators 

Dominion Organs and Pianos 
Pedlar Peo ople ¢ Limited 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Crompton Corsets 
—_ Wire Fences 

on Campbell Co. 

jan ~ General Electric Co. 

Semi-Ready Clothing 


ement 
Drummond Dairy Supplies 
4 © Lifebuoy Soa: 
J.J.GIBBONS Limited #7... 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING Caminiye™ 
Newspaper, Trade Paper andail OutdoorAdvertising Lond r 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG o. 


Cable Address: ‘Gibjay,’’ Toronto Cable: A.B.C.,5th Edition Cockshutt Plow Co. 















